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FOR A BETTER QUALITY 


FRANCIS ROSECRANCE * 


The most succinct statement of the challenges we face can be made 
in the form of a question. How can we provide a better quality of 
education and at the same time take care of a vastly increased number 
of young people? 

To explore this question thoroughly one would need to deal with 
population growth, enrollment trends, buildings and sites required, 
and sources of funds. He should examine the supply of teachers 
needed for the task, make plans for their recruitment, consider the 
use of supplemental aids in the audio-visual field, teacher-aids, and 
instructional supplies and equipment. All of these are important con- 
siderations which constitute challenges to us all, but I shall not deal 
with them here. I should like to examine, instead, the problems of 
the quality of public education and the quality of teacher education; 
these two are obviously not unrelated. 

Political democracy rests on the belief that the people shall choose 
and act. Universal education has been provided to help people know 
how to choose and act. Desirable and necessary as universal education 
is for the preservation of democracy we have paid a considerable price 
for it. There are five components of the price paid for the implementa- 
tion of the idea of universal education. 

First, there is the price paid when you proceed from the education 
of the select few to the education of the many. Only by greatly in- 
creasing teaching skill and efficiency can lowering of standards be 
avoided. This is a problem now being faced by secondary schools 
and one which will shortly be confronted by higher education. How 
can the quality of our culture not only be preserved at its present 
level but raised to an even higher standard? 

The second component is the price paid for making the pace of 
the slowest member of the group the pace of all members. Protesta- 
tions to the contrary, this all too often happéns in classrooms at every 
level of education. 

Third, the concomitant problems resulting from mass education are 
large groups, the loss of personal touch, the taking of the line of least 
resistance and the easy way out by the use of short-cut factual tests 
which reveal little about the student’s capacity for mature and critical 
judgment. 


* Dean, College of Education, Wayne State University. 
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Fourth, we pay a price for universal education when we fail to 
train for leadership. Indeed, today it would appear that we have a 
dearth of leadership needed to discharge the heavy responsibilities in 
foreign affairs that now rest on our shoulders. 

Fifth, universal education has brought millions of people the means 
of getting information but it has not equipped them to deal with the 
problems of our time with the critical and mature judgment needed. 

Lest I be mistaken, let me hasten to say that though we have pa‘d 
a price for universal, free, public education I am willing to pay it for 
in the U. S. this is the best way to make democracy work. But there 
are people in the state today that seem to believe that the price of 
extending such education to youth of college age is too high. This is 
only one of a number of policy questions relating to education that 
the public must decide. Is it true that education has been used as a 
device for making the transition from war to peace? Is education 
thought of as a means of solving political and social problems, rather 
than as an end in itself? Is education now thought of as a device io 
help maintain a high level of business, as a way of recruiting for 
government service, for research and scientific personnel? If this is 
what the public wants it has laid a terrific burden upon our schools 
and colleges. How far can education be used as a solution to national 
problems and remain primarily an educational system? When the 
Greek gods joined in the affairs of men, they did not make men more 
godlike, the gods lost their influence over men. 

I should like it to be understood that in spite of all the clamor 
that has been raised, I do not think public education is bad. Indeed, 
if one examines the evidence of education in the past as compared 
with present day education he is forced to the following general 
conclusions: (1) The child-centered functional program does it better. 
(2) It is not true that fundamentals are being neglected. Improved 
methods and materials have resulted in much greater efficiency in 
teaching—that is, it is less wasteful and more effective than teaching 
a generation ago. Specifically, a child can learn more arithmetic of the 
kind he needs and will use in less time than did the child of yesterday. 
Furthermore, when we read of test comparisons we need to recall that 
yesterday only the better scholars remained in school, while today 
nearly all children do. Next we know that objectives change from 
generation to generation. In 1910 in arithmetic—speed and accuracy 
in computation were emphasized—today we emphasize a_ higher 
degree of understanding of numbers. (3) In spite of changed popula- 
tion and tests designed to measure former goals—today’s schools are 
definitely superior. 

Nevertheless, I believe that public education needs to be greatly 
improved, not because it is bad, but because it is not good enough 
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for the world in which today’s children are going to live. Do I need 
to do more than remind you that it will be possible for these children 
to fly from Detroit to Paris in less time than it now takes to go by 
train from Detroit to New York. There will be an increasing demand 
for them to speak and understand other languages—French, German, 
Spanish—because of this fact. Beyond this personal need for com- 
munication and understanding it now seems clear that the United 
States domestic policy and foreign policy are fast becoming one and 
that one cannot understand one without understanding the other. The 
Monroe Doctrine designed for the Western Hemisphere has now been 
enlarged by NATO, SEATO, and the Eisenhower doctrine to include 
not only Western Europe but the Middle East and Far East as well. 
In general, though, American education has been oriented to Europe, 
it must now include the Afro-Asian nations which contain half the 
population of the world, the great majority of whom have darker 
skins than those of us in this country. If further evidence is needed 
that education must be markedly improved, we need only look at 
what automation is doing to industry, to the four-day week which will 
provide increasing leisure, to the increasing mobility of the population, 
to atomic energy and its possibility of releasing man from the drugery 
of life. 1 repeat—public education needs to be greatly improved, not 
because it is bad but because it is not good enough for the world in 
which today’s children are going to live. 

But public education is challenged by other media. For many years 
public education had no serious rivals. The National Youth Admin- 
istration was considered by some a rival, and the CCC camps were 
so considered by others, but these programs have been liquidated. 
Other great rivals have grown to king-size stature in the past forty 
years. I refer first to the mass media of communication. Universal 
public education, whether it likes it or not, is engaged in a battle 
for the minds of men. The rapid growth of television with its viewing 
audience of 50 million or more is well-known. The radio continues 
to be influential, 18 million people still go to movies once a week or 
oftener. The magazine, the comic-book, the newspaper are also rivals. 
What are the trends in these fields? 

First, there is the trend toward concentration of control. Only 
113 cities in America have competing newspapers. Ten states have no 
competitive press at all and in 22 states there is no competitive press 
on Sunday. Five major picture companies have control of the pro- 
duction and distribution of what we see on the screen. In radio and 
television the giant networks have absorbed local stations. Also many 
of them are owned by newspapers. Four advertising agencies provide 
61 per cent of one network's receipts. 

Second, there is the trend toward stereotypes. Modern technology 
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is interested in the mass market. The Gallup Poll, the book clubs, the 
theatre clubs, the market research agencies, because of their ability 
to identify stereotypes, are able to predict best sellers at the box-office 
and in the book, television-radio, and motion picture fields. Producers 
adjust themselves to the mass market and, therefore, in too many cases 
to the lowest common denominator of public taste. 

Third, ample evidence has been gathered to show that it is finan- 
cially profitable to indulge people’s weaknesses. Soap operas, they 
say, provide not only entertainment, but a guide to the conduct of 
21 million women a day. Escapism, credulity, dependence have been 
found to pay off in the sensational magazines, films, radio and tele- 
vision. 

Any modern educator who is ignorant, reckless or indifferent to 
the mass media of communication is belying his function. We face a 
stiff challenge in the mass media and we may be engaged in an occu- 
pation fading in relative influence. 

But these are not all the rivals. Often quite apart from the regular 
educational establishment there have grown up programs under non- 
public auspices. Labor-unions, for example, have set up their own 
program of workers’ education. The American Bankers Institute is an 
example of employee education. The Aluminum Company of America 
has a Management Education program. Here we have “class” educa- 
tion and one common element in all of them is indifference to, or dis- 
trust of public education. 

This brief examination of dilemmas confronting formal education, 
must also include the conflict within the profession itself. There are 
rivalries between professional teachers’ organizations and the teachers’ 
unions, between vocational educators and academicians, between rural 
teachers and urban teachers, between elementary and high school 
teachers. Perhaps this is not the place to do more than to say that I 
believe first that teaching can meet all the qualifications of a pro- 
fession, and second, that a professional practices act for teachers in 
Michigan would tend to reduce the rivalries and develop a strong 
profession which could discipline its members as well as protect them. 
The Province of Alberta, Canada, has had such a law since 1935. A 
strong profession can meet the challenges that face public education. 


II 


Teacher education, like public education is not bad; in fact, it has 
been extraordinarily effective. All of the evidence as to the strength 
of public education is in fact due in large part to the quality of teacher 
education. 

The teacher is the heart of all educational programs from the 
nursery school to the graduate school. Yet, effective as teacher edu- 
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cation has been, it too must be vastly improved for the very reasons 
that have been mentioned earlier. 

This improvement must be based, first, on not only more of, but 
a better quality of general liberal education. We need more of general 
education as distinct from more professional courses in teaching be- 
cause the education of the average American has increased from 
the 8th grade average of 1910 to the llth grade average of today. 
The difference between the holder of an A.B. in 1910 and the educa- 
tion of the average citizen was about 8 years; it would now appear 
to have narrowed to 5 years. Meanwhile, as we have noted earlier, 
world problems have become intertwined, more complicated, and the 
U.S. has become involved in them. Both in amount needed and in 
quality of understanding the teacher needs to be a better informed 
person. Therefore, I am interested in liberal education if it is truly 
liberating. This is the first purpose of general education—liberation, 
tho’ not all so-called liberal education does this. A second purpose 
of common learnings for all people is discipline. I am not talking 
about the kind of discipline that is atomistic in character, but rather 
the kind of internal self-discipline which enables a person to take 
charge of himself, to make his own decisions, to do his own research, 
to reach valid conclusions—a kind of discipline that we cannot do 
without. 

Education requires substance, and a part of this substance is the 
acquisition of skills. I am quite certain that to be able to write the 
English language and to speak it lucidly and vigorously is a skill that 
should be cultivated. So should the skill of thinking critically and the 
skill of appraising underlying values. Beyond skill, substance implies 
knowledge and this knowledge must be critical and have perspective 
no matter whether it be specific, technical, or liberal. Out of these 
studies should emerge a personal philosophy by which one lives. 

The intellectual enterprise thus through knowledge gains liberation 
and competence. Discipline comes through mastery of subject matter 
and through association. The American Medical Association brings 
a degree of discipline among the members of that Association. The 
American Bar Association does the same. I am not primarily concerned 
with legal measures, but rather the self-discipline that grows out of 
the desire to have the respect of one’s fellows in the profession. 

There are, however, three weaknesses in the intellectual enterprise 
as found in liberal education today which should be noted. First, 
there is specialism which leads to fragmentation. Second, there is 
irresponsibility resulting from a claim to objectivity, when the evi- 
dence is really subjective. Third, there is damageability of subject 
matter in terms of distortion or the ravages of time. We need io 
correct these frailties, but even so the education for all the professions 
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can not proceed either safely or profitably unless it is to be founded 
on liberal education. On the trivium and quadrivium in ancient days 
was founded the preparation for medicine, law, theology. So must it 
be for teaching and I would add that at every level, appropriate liberal 
education should accompany the education of teachers. 

The improvement of liberal education, important as it is, must be 
paralleled with revisions in teacher education which should take place 
concurrently and just as fundamentally. Those of us in this field are 
quite aware of the shafts that are thrust at our program—some are 
deserved, but some are not. For example, I believe that we have 
taught too many descriptive courses, many of which have been offered 
before the student had sufficient experience to see the need for them. 
While some preparation should precede experience, would it not be 
desirable if theory could be taught concurrently with experiencing and 
by the same person who supervises the experience? Obviously the 
intensity of experience should increase from a mild exposure to full- 
time. Have we been correct in focusing all of student teaching on 
subject-matter and skills instead of on ways of teaching critical think- 
ing, examining values, meeting emotional needs? Are there some basic 
required competencies that are needed by nursery school teachers, 
adult educators, elementary, intermediate grade, and secondary school 
teachers which could prove to be the single required curriculum for 
instructors in all fields? Is it desirable to organize teacher education 
programs either in the layer-cake (horizontal) manner—elementary, 
secondary or higher education? Is it desirable to organize them by 
subject areas? I know of no teacher education program that is so 
organized that it helps pull the parts of the public school system 
together. We prepare teachers in such a way as to create the divi- 
sions in the profession which were mentioned earlier. 

Perhaps you will permit me to raise a final question about teacher 
education. I shall approach this through the medical parallel. It is 
the young doctor who has the latest miracle drugs and the most ad- 
vanced surgical techniques. If he establishes a practice in a com- 
munity where there is only one physician who has not kept up to date, 
other things being equal, the young doctor in time will get a number 
of the older doctor’s patients. This young doctor interned in an 
accredited hospital where he was expected to practice the most up- 
to-date procedures learned in the medical school. Medical education 
insists on controlling the quality of intern experiences of its interns. 
Is this true in teaching? Only in institutions that have laboratory 
schools! In other instances it sometimes happens that one of the first 
things a student teacher hears is, “You had better forget what they 
taught you at the College of Education because this is the way it’s 
got to be done here.” Perhaps, the improvement of the student-teach- 
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ing experience is a good place to begin. Would this be improved if 
an actual agreement were signed between the College of Education 
and the school or school system which under certain safeguards, would 
permit the new practices in teaching to be tried out under the re- 
sponsibility of colleges of departments of education. 

There are many other phases of our field that need examination— 
among them are the courses that are descriptive and lacking in rigor, 
the duplication of teaching due to a faculty curriculum pattern, the 
scarcity of personnel who are willing to consider some different 
hypotheses about our work, the kind and quality of basic research 
being done. In my judgment “more of the same” will not be good 
enough to educate the teachers who are to teach the children to live 
in a world which may not be limited by the planet Earth. Never has 
there been a more exciting time to be alive—never has an improved 
public education and an improved education of teachers been so 
needed. 
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STRUCTURE AND RELATIONSHIPS 
IN CAMPING 


M. Mason MATHEWS 


The past few decades have brought a growing awareness of the 
prime importance in attaining any objective, in America especially, 
of the relationships among people and between people and the ma- 
terial world. Recognition of this fundamental factor emerged in in- 
dustry and in education, in investigation and in experimentation; in 
medical care and in clinical counseling. A dilemma was introduced: 
with recognition of this crucial aspect of human requirements we could 
not escape realizing the inadequacy of available knowledge of its 
ramifications and of means to utilize it. In recent years efforts have 
been directed toward both augmenting our understanding and imple- 
menting the achievement of better adjustment for individuals and 
more effective human relations in general. 

Camping provides intimate experiences in interpersonal relations 
for children or adults. Of course, every camp has a facet of its program 
which is directed at recreation and improved physical condition, but a 
large percentage of camps have specialized, dominant objectives within 
human relations which are the basis for their structure and mode of 
operation. The experiences individuals have as they are born and 
grow to maturity have the most meaningful effects upon their lives. 
We believe that those experiences are of greatest importance which 
happen within the family and other basic small groups. Too, we 
believe that children and adults of both sexes, in all combinations, 
can live together in small groups with sympathetic understanding and 
can learn many of the fundamentals about human relations in general, 
particularly, democratic living. In this first paper in a series about 
the Merrill-Palmer summer program emphasis is placed upon the rela- 
tionships of children; a subsequent paper will present the results of 
the program in terms of the families which have participated in the 
program. A third paper will discuss the implications of the program 
in reference to staff and trainees. 

The principal purpose of our summer program is to provide for 
children and families experiences which will help them gain real 
insight and understanding about themselves and about others. For 
this reason we do not employ recreational programming as the main 
goal, rather, we use the various recreational experiences such as 
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swimming, arts and crafts, food situations and the like as means to 
stimulate in children and in families better comprehension of their 
own attitudes, values and interactions. Thus, they may acquire the 
ability to use freedom in relationship to their responsibilities, with 
greater warmth, understanding and general efficiency. 

Because of our firm belief in small groups providing situations in 
which people can best gain and use experiences, we arrange our popu- 
lation in units composed of not more than ten individuals and spend 
considerable time studying family histories and individual assets and 
limitations before actually placing them in groups. We believe that 
groups cannot be stronger than the individuals that compose them; 
hence, we must allot time in planning for individual experiences both 
within and apart from the group. We are constantly testing possible 
ways for the group to be of help to the individual and for the indi- 
vidual to contribute to the group. To do this, the structure and pattern 
of daily and weekly activity programs must remain quite flexible and 
should emerge rather spontaneously from the groups and individuals. 
For this reason, it is important not to “freeze” a program from day 
to day and week to week but to arrange program structure so that 
much freedom of choice remains with the individuals following suffi- 
cient, appropriate discussion with the counselor of activities which 
they are interested in, when they would like to do them and the way 
in which they would like to accomplish them. 

As this type of program developed with children it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that children’s abilities and skills in accepting re- 
sponsibility for freedoms are much greater, for the most part, than 
adults realize. When we became certain of this, we began giving as 
much freedom and responsibility as possible to permit the children 
to make maximum use of all their experiences. For example, we do 
not as a goal plan to teach any child to swim. Rather, we provide 
experience around and in the water, with others, giving the child 
opportunity to become friendly, secure and comfortable in that setting; 
it follows as day after night that he develops a strong desire to swim 
and acquires actual swimming skills very rapidly. 

The same pattern is followed in the arts—crafts—nature study area. 
A wealth of media such as clay, paints, leather, metals and nature 
study materials is provided so that the child may see and discuss the 
objects, arriving at an understanding of the many things that can be 
done with them. From interest in and acquaintance with the ma- 
terials the youngster progresses to working on various projects. Some- 
times these emerge as group projects; frequently they remain indi- 
vidual efforts by one child. 

Food provides another important experience area, particularly since 
food and eating manners seem to be a primary concern of all adults. 
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A well-balanced diet is served but this is not the only, or even the 
primary interest. We are still experimenting with the use of the camp 
food situation to determine its potential in providing learning experi- 
ences for children in the program. In the past tentative efforts have 
been sufficiently extensive to indicate some really valid possibilities 
in this area. The plan used in the 1956 summer program is to be em- 
ployed more extensively in 1957. 

The plan which seems to work best, and which we are pursuing, 
indicates that ideas around food be originated in the free discussion 
of the small groups at the beginning of the day. This is important 
because it allows all of the children to have some contact with the 
discussion of all ideas. Then, the usual procedure is for the group to 
instruct its representative to a central committee consisting of children 
and those adults who are involved with food in the program. In the 
central committee further discussion is devoted to the use of menus, 
food preparation, table manners and any other matters which arise in 
this area. We feel that, if this procedure is to be followed successfully, 
we must start with the premise and make it clear to everybody con- 
cerned that the children as yet cannot have a voice in decisions which 
are felt to be purely administrative—but beyond this, where the chil- 
dren are to have a voice we must commit ourselves to listening to 
their ideas and (if they are at all feasible) accept them in whatever 
way the discussion group determines they shall be put into practice. 
This is the general experimental plan for the 1957 summer program 
and, of course, may require considerable modification in the course 
of its implementation. 

Handling structure around mealtimes also is important, since 
adults’ and children’s ideas frequently vary considerably. The chil- 
dren are encouraged through their group discussions to develop certain 
beliefs about mealtimes because we feel rather strongly that mealtime 
should be pleasant and social as well as the time to get the right 
quality and quantity of food. Respect and consideration of self and 
others is basic in creating such a climate and encouraging children 
toward the best use of mealtime. 

A primary, very important part of the program is the small group 
discussion in which each counselor and his group participate at the 
beginning of each day. (This, of course, could occur at any time in 
the day; in our framework it has always been in the morning.) Its 
purpose is to provide a time when the children can freely discuss their 
ideas, interests and reasons for wanting a particular kind of program 
on the following day. To be truly successful, the counselor must be 
able to clear the time completely for this discussion—perhaps 30 to 40 
or more minutes—and he must in this period encourage the children 
to talk, making certain that each child has a chance to interact with 
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the group and that as an adult he maintains the role of facilitating 
the discussion, without managing it or influencing the outcome. The 
counselor, of course, should lay out the broad boundary lines. For 
example, after some group discussion he is in a position to point out 
that the program for the following day is the purpose of the meeting. 
Then, most of the discussion must center generally around this pur- 
pose. Usually, the children will talk rather freely, they will bring up 
a good many ideas; some of these will catch the interest of the group. 
There will usually be a minority who will have other ideas. The dis- 
cussion can then center on whether the group is willing to compromise 
sufficiently to follow the interests of the majority or do they wish to 
follow the ideas of the few. Most frequently, either the smaller or 
larger group will conform in developing a decision but there are limita- 
tions to this conformity. Following is a generalized example of this. 

One group in 1956 had rather good discussion periods but con- 
sistently for several days three of the boys had ideas of what they 
would like to do in the program but the remaining seven boys had 
other ideas and did not want to do what the three proposed. For 
three or four days, the smaller group conformed with the majority 
opinion and seemed to get along pretty well. At this point the coun- 
selor noticed tension developing in the group. He talked with his 
supervisor who watched the boys and decided tension was developing 
into hostility, scapegoating, and might well develop into fighting. At 
this point, the Director was consulted. 

When we talked about it, it became obvious that help was needed 
to handle the situation. The supervisor and counselor asked the Di- 
rector (because of special skills in group discussion and group leader- 
ship) to talk this over with the boys with the counselor present. In 
about an hour and a half of discussion the boys, as soon as they became 
comfortable and felt they were not going to be coerced, loosened vio- 
lent, verbal behavior toward each other which continued for some 
time. The majority group had two leaders, one obvious and the other 
“behind-the-scenes,” who obviously feared losing control of the group 
if they gave way to the minority group’s wishes—which also contained 
two boys who were good leaders and quite capable of standing on their 
own feet. Once this came out, different members of the group were 
able to see it and the adults accepted it. The leaders of the majority 
group sat still and said: “Well, you know that other idea is a good one 
and we would like to try it.” Another member said: “If that is going 
to be fun, let’s do it.” The boys in the smaller group replied: “We 
just want to try it. We thought it would be fun.” “We figured we 
would enjoy it and we thought maybe the rest of you guys would too.” 
After this break-through and some general discussion, the group began 
to focus around what would be an interesting way of carrying out the 
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ideas of the minority group. The last 15 minutes was comfortable and 
tension-free and resulted in careful planning for this new idea to come 
into their program, not on the following day because that had been 
decided on already, but the one after that. The discussion terminated 
with what appeared to be good feeling. 

Later, the counselor reported that the group had more fun the 
next day when the majority still had given the program idea and that 
the majority had gone along with the minority on the second day and 
indicated to him that the second day program was more fun than any 
they had had to date. After this experience, the climate in the group 
improved, the wear and tear on the counselor was less and the commit- 
ment of these boys to the total camp situation seemed to be higher 
and much more satisfactory. This experience illustrates, aside from 
majority-minority balance, that it is worthwhile to allow a group to 
“talk out” their feelings and to move toward positive solutions of some 
some of their dilemmas. The discussion group has proved to be one 
of the best devices of the summer program and is the means of main- 
taining high motivation, interest and responsibility in the participants, 
young and older, and helping the adults prove to themselves that 
democratic discussion can have great value. 

With any large population in a summer setting, considerable organi- 
zation is necessary to help individuals and groups avoid “getting in 
each other’s way.” We have found that representatives from small 
groups of children can, as a committee, plan and schedule the daily 
program as rapidly, in many instances more rapidly, than can the 
adults and the staff. They make very few errors when this is achieved 
following much free discussion in each group so that its representative 
understands the interests and wishes of all. Then, when free discussion 
among the representatives is encouraged the children are more in- 
volved, feel more responsible and are better motivated to conform 
with the general program structure. This seems to occur because they 
definitely have been part of creating their projects and feel strongly 
that it is their program and not one that the Director or other adults 
expect them to carry out. 

For such a program to work well requires a very competent and 
well-trained senior staff and highly-qualified, trainable junior staff 
members who have had a chance to discuss and understand the general 
purposes and who are able to commit themselves to this approach with 
enthusiasm.* From such a program in successful operation, interesting 
insights about the children emerge. Cooperation among the children 
is more positive, more respect for each other begins to appear, less 
need is apparent to become hostile, fights are fewer, breaking rules and 
difficulties with adults become less frequent. The positive corollary is 


* A paper in preparation will detail this aspect of the program. 
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that children discuss and settle their difficulties without so much 
extreme and/or individual physicial aggressive action. Their general- 
ized aggressiveness confines itself to more constructive manifestations 
and the use of their experiences produces considerably more real and 


lasting learning. Where the staff members are well-adjusted, com- 


fortable and believe in this pattern of working with children they soon 
find themselves receiving greater satisfaction, subject to less wear and 


tear and events generally occur much more smoothly. 











THE MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL RECOGNITION FUND 


The Merrill-Palmer Recognition Fund provides a living memorial 
to some of those who have made Merrill-Palmer what it is and gives 
friends of the School an opportunity to honor or memorialize persons 
of their choice. 

A Recognition Fund Committee of ten, representing alumni, staff, 
administration, and the Board of Directors, defines the specific pur- 
poses toward which contributions will be devoted. 

Contributions at present are being used to establish a lectureship 
in memory of Edna Noble White, to bring to the School from time 
to time an outstanding person to lecture in the field of family life, 
and a fellowship in memory of Winifred Rand, to be awarded io 
an outstanding graduate student. In addition to those received in 
memory of these two well-known former staff leaders at Merrill- 
Palmer, gifts have been received on behalf of Margaret Fedde, Mary 
V. Gutteridge, Herman Knapp, Ella Leppel, Betsy McCall, W. Mason 
Mathews, Katherine E. Roberts, Mabel R. Rodgers, Mary E. Sweeny 
and George Unruh. 

The Recognition Fund balance July 1, 1957, was $3,142.31. 
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A STUDY OF RACIALLY CHANGING 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


RicHARD K. KERCKHOFF 


Students of race relations in the United States often have observed 
that the base upon which segregation of the races rests is the pattern 
of racially segregated residential areas. That this segregation of 
housing is more concentrated and more important to general patterns 
of race relations in the North than in the South also has been observed 
frequently.* 

In recent years, however, various factors have created a constant 
challenge to the status of the “all-white” neighborhood by Negroes 
seeking housing. This has resulted in frequent racial change in many 
residential areas of Northern cities. Changing neighborhoods are 
not a phenomenon; they were one of the first major interests of Ameri- 
can sociologists. But today, racially-changing neighborhoods are in- 
creasing, both in number and proportions and in interest to students. 
To understand community life in large American cities of the present, 
one must consider this phenomenon of the racially changing neighbor- 
hood. For perspective regarding the changing neighborhood situation 
one must recognize what has been occurring recently with respect to 
the population and to the availability of housing. 

The generally increasing population of the United States in recent 
years has been somewhat greater in non-white than in white residents. 
Of much more importance, however, is the marked increase in non- 
white population in many Northern urban areas. 

Obviously, population increase in any place is dependent upon 
much more than birth rates; factors such as survival rates (do babies 
live to grow up, and do people in general live long enough to be 
counted in many censuses?) and migration rates are of particular im- 
portance. The latter was especially important in the population changes 
considered in the study reported in this paper. 

Between 1940 and 1950 the white population in the centers of 22 
American cities increased two percent, while the non-white increase 
was 58 percent. White people are moving away from the centers of 

* See Charles S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segregation, pp. 8, 10. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1943; Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, p. 618. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1944. After a 1956 survey of five Northern 
cities, the New York Times, April 25, 1956, p. 28, reported: “The final solution of 
the problem of segregation in the north... lies . . . in the field of private housing.” 
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our cities. Meanwhile, in 1956 in Chicago, for instance, an estimated 
2,500 Negroes were arriving from the South each month. Observers 
reported that these people were moving into traditionally Negro neigh- 
borhoods in the inner part of the city and that “Old-Chicago” Negroes 
were in large numbers rejecting the newcomers and moving into newer 
Negro neighborhoods and formerly white neighborhoods. A study of 
several all-white suburbs of Chicago reported by the United Press on 
March 27, 1957, indicated that 70 percent of new home owners had 
come from neighborhoods into which Negroes had moved; an esti- 
mated 2.5 blocks were changing from all-white to mixed residency 
each week. 

Between 1940 and 1950 the population of Detroit increased by 14 
percent; in the same period, the non-white population increased by 
more than 100 percent. In 1950 the population of Detroit was 1,850,000 
and the non-white population was 303,000 (16.4%). Today Detroit's 
non-white population is more than 360,000. 

Increasing populations, especially in relatively prosperous times 
and when a high value is placed on comfortable, or at least adequate, 
housing, lead to residential changes and demand for new housing. 
One estimate is that in Detroit from 1940 to 1952, 87,000 houses were 
built for occupancy by whites, 1,885 for Negroes. In the 12 years that 
Detroit Negroes obtained these 1,885 new homes, Flint, with a total 
population far less than Detroit’s Negro population, built 14,000 new 
homes. 

These statistics form the background for the present pressure from 
Detroit Negroes for housing. Students of the race riots of 1943 have 
said that lack of living space was “one of the major problems” leading 
to the riots. At that time public housing was felt to be the solution; 
today, few if any leading observers expect public housing to meet 
the needs of Negroes. 

The housing pressure is increased by the fact that programs of 
urban renewal and urban redevelopment, as well as programs of 
expressway building and other public improvements often remove 
homes from non-whites and do not provide replacement housing. 

Builders, lenders and realtors are people who might be expected 
to profit from the increased demand for housing but this does not mean 
that they greet the prospective Negro house-buyer with pure en- 
thusiasm. William H. Oliver, Co-Director of the Fair Practices and 
Anti-Discrimination Department of the United Automobile Workers, 
charged before a meeting of the Detroit Real Estate Brokers Associa- 
tion in 1956 that there was a non-criminal conspiracy between FHA, 
VA and many members of the new-home building business, including 
real estate brokers, mortgage bankers and affiliates of the National 
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Association of Real Estate Boards, to restrict the housing opportunities 
of Negroes. Lenders were said by other critics to believe that although 
Negroes had been proved to be good credit risks, whites were pre- 
ferred risks and relatively little money was left for the Negroes. 
Lenders also were accused of refusing home loans to Negroes wanting 
to buy either in or near white areas, of giving Negroes less money for 
a specific kind of house than they gave whites and of charging 
Negroes more interest. Real estate brokers in Detroit were accused 
both of trying to maintain the all-white neighborhoods and of trying 
to “break” the neighborhoods so that property would turn over faster 
and produce more commissions for brokers. Richard Hughes, president 
of the National Association of Home Builders in 1954, was quoted as 
saying that the only solution to the housing need of minority groups 
was planned communities in “proper areas.” To many Negroes this 
meant more segregated areas would be opened up, or as one critic 
put it, the increase of shiney new ghettos. 

Whatever the specific policies of the building industry, the result 
seemed to be difficulty on the part of minority groups to obtain ade- 
quate loans and find adequate homes. Those purchased by Negroes 
were often handled under more risky financial arrangements which 
tended to force the occupants into either losing their home later or 
taking extreme steps (such as renting a room) to maintain the pay- 
ments on the home. 

As further background for this study, the fact should be mentioned 
that in several large cities, including Detroit, there have been violent 
reactions to the “invasion” of white neighborhoods by Negro residents. 
These reactions included uses of force against persons and property, 
such as mob action, stoning, threatening, and use of obscenity. Also 
worthy of mention is that counter-moves to oppose these actions had 
been established in many cities: the use of courts, police action, 
governmental committees, neighborhood organization and social work. 


THE SPECIFIC SITUATION 

The preceding account has attempted to portray the “big picture” 
of racially changing neighborhoods. To narrow the focus to a specific 
example of this process in Detroit the answers to several questions 
were sought: Why do some white people sell homes to Negroes in 
traditionally all-white neighborhoods and others oppose this kind of 
sale? How is opposition demonstrated (what are the mechanisms of 
social control? ). Why do some Negroes buy homes in predominantly 
white neighborhoods while others remain in crowded Ghettos? Why 
do some white people stay in the old neighborhood after it has become 
predominantly Negro? 
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METHODOLOGY 


In addition to the formalized procedures employed in this study, 
very helpful data were collected by less formal conversations with 
race relations experts, housing experts, and academic psychologists 
and sociologists who were acquainted with the changing neighbor- 
hood situation.* 

The Sample. The interviews for this study were made in 1956 on 
two streets in two different neighborhoods (or with people who had 
moved away from these two streets). The neighborhoods are in the 
near Northwest section of Detroit and are one and three-fourths miles 
from each other. 


Frank Street* was the first street in Mayer Park,t a middle and 
upper middle class residential district, to experience the change from 
all white to mixed racial residents. The street is four blocks long and 
has 101 residences on it; at one end, a city park adds to the appear- 
ance of space and open area. The houses are almost all single homes 
which range in value from about $15,000 to probably more than 
$40,000. They tend to be large (seven or eight rooms or more ) bricks. 
They are well-built houses and have been maintained well. Although 
a few of them are relatively new (built since World War IL), most 
are 15 to 30 years old. The lots are neat and attractive. Mayer Park 
has been known for many years as a choice place to live—good homes, 
good schools, excellent religious facilities, near to downtown Detroit 
but with many advantages of suburban living—a “nice neighborhood.” 
Since before World War II it has steadily been increasing its per- 
centage of Jewish inhabitants; by 1955 the area was 80 percent Jewish, 
with representatives of all three Jewish congregations, Orthodox, Con- 
servative, and Reform. Also by 1955, Mayer Park was surrounded by 
neighborhoods inhabited by Negroes. To most observers of the Detroit 
housing scene, it was obvious that sooner or later Negroes would move 
into Mayer Park and by late 1955 this change had begun. 

On Frank Street interviews were made in 52 houses, often with 
more than one person. After brief interviews (door to door) at the 
52 residences, longer interviews were arranged with those persons who 
seemed to have played an important role in the neighborhood change; 
this intensified sample, which provided the*bulk of data and the cases 
quoted in the present paper, consisted of the early buyers, the early 
sellers if they were still living in their Frank Street home, and those 
white families who felt sure they would remain on Frank Street. 


* Of particular help were Mr. Richard Marks, of the Detroit Commission on 
Community Relations, and Dr. Albert Mayer of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Wayne State University. 

t Fictitious names are used in this report. 
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Added to the sample of 52 families, then, were four white sellers who 
no longer lived on Frank Street but who could be traced and inter- 
viewed. 


Victor Street was the last street in its neighborhood to have Negro 
residents. Compared with Frank Street, the homes on Victor Street 
are older (most are 30 to 40 years old), somewhat smaller if single, 
but more apt to be double than on Frank Street. They are not as 
attractive. The neighborhood prior to the influx of Negroes in 1950 
had housed many middle class people, but fewer professional and 
managerial people than Frank Street and more white collar workers, 
with a larger proportion of skilled workers and marginal middle class 
people than on Frank Street. Today the neighborhood is almost en- 
tirely Negro and Victor Street has only six white families left in the 
three blocks studied. The lots and houses, although older and needing 
more repair than those on Frank Street, are generally fairly neat 
appearing. There are almost no driveways and cars are parked on 
the street; they are rather up-to-date cars of (for Detroit) fairly con- 
servative decor (no garish decorations, squirrel tails, and few loud 
color combinations ). The age of the houses and the lack of open lots, 
parks or other spaces, plus the multiple occupancy of many of the 
houses generally gives the neighborhood a much more crowded ap- 
pearance than is found in Mayer Park. A casual observer would cer- 
tainly know that Victor Street people are several notches lower than 
Frank Street people on a social stratification scale. 

On Victor Street only six people were interviewed, and from them 
was obtained a report of the first transaction involving a Negro home 
purchaser. 

Combining Victor Street and Frank Street samples, the present re- 
port is based largely on long interviews with six white families who 
sold, six Negro families who bought, six white families who expected 
to remain on Victor Street or Frank Street, and three white families 
who were used as sources of general information about the neighbor- 
hoods. 


The Interviews. The interviews which have been referred to as 
“long interviews” lasted from about 45 minutes to about an hour and 
a half. Additional interviews of from 15 minutes to half an hour were 
held with most of these respondents either through the door-to-door 
method, by telephone, or growing out of chance meetings in the neigh- 
borhoods. The interviewers were a professional social worker who is 
currently working toward an advanced degree in sociology * and the 
writer, a sociologist and former marriage counselor. It was felt that 
interviewers with social work and counseling experience were par- 


* Mr. Henry Hicks, research assistant on the project. 
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ticularly needed in this study since the interviews depended so much 
on the establishment of rapport and the free expression of ideas and 
feelings by the respondents. 

The Instruments. The interviewers had prepared schedules which 
helped them to be certain that they had obtained data from each 
respondent which would trace the factors of importance in his case, 
allow him to express himself on matters such as his philosophy of race 
relations, and provide materia] that would be at least roughly com- 
parable with the material obtained from other respondents. The 
schedules were not regarded as of sole importance in the interview 
and respondents were encouraged to discuss matters concerning chang- 
ing neighborhoods which seemed of importance to them, not simply 
those matters which had appeared a priori to be important to the 
interviewers. 

RESULTS 

The following sections are based upon excerpts from case histories 
obtained in the study of two racially changing neighborhoods in 
Detroit and include some interpretation of the data in the case his- 
tories. These excerpts illustrate the kinds of phenomena found in the 
study but do not in themselves constitute conclusive data concerning 
the nature of changing neighborhoods. They present glimpses of the 
people who have led the change in two neighborhoods, the whites 
who sold and the Negroes who bought, and of the white people who 
decided to remain in the neighborhoods after the influx of Negroes. 


Those Who Broke the Color Line 


It was obvious in 1955 to observers of the Detroit housing scene 
that Negroes would move into Mayer Park. This must have been true 
for observers of Victor Street in 1950 since it was the only all-white 
street in its vicinity. The obviousness of these facts to detached ob- 
servers does not mean, however, that prior to the racial change all 
residents on Frank and Victor Streets felt that the change would occur. 
Many did feel it was inevitable, we found, but others were relatively 
oblivious to the changes taking place about them or felt that their 
block would resist any change. The Civic Association (an old but 
small group of property owners) in Mayer Park felt that Negroes 
should and could be kept out of that area. A similar group operated 
on the same premise before Negroes bought homes on Victor Street. 

It also seems that almost no white people in these areas were ignor- 
ant of the prevailing feeling among Detroit whites that one should not 
sell a home to Negroes; although people had great personal differences 
in how they viewed such a transaction (some were not committed to 
the idea of maintaining an all-white neighborhood and some were ) 
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they agreed, the interviews showed, that to sell to Negroes would not 
be proper “in most people’s minds.” 

The situation, then, was one in which there was widespread, if not 
unanimous, recognition of the behavior which is considered correct by 
the group (one does not sell to Negroes) and in which at least some 
control was exerted to keep homeowners from diverging from the 
“correct” behavior. Why, then, did white people on these two streets 
sell houses to Negroes? 


Dr. A. In 1955, a physician living on Frank Street (all white then), 
was notified that he must return to service in the Air Force. Dr. A. tried 
to sell his house and found few people interested in it or willing to pay what 
he considered a fair price. He did not have much time before leaving, so 
he finally listed the house with a Negro realtor who would sell to Negroes 
(many of the leading real estate agencies maintain the color line in Detroit 
by refusing to show a home in an all-white neighborhood to Negroes; 
smaller firms have been less apt to maintain this policy and have sometimes 
gained a reputation for being “block busters”). The house was sold to a 
Negro and this became known. A neighbor of his has claimed that there 
were threats of violence against Dr. A. from his white neighbors and that 
he offered to sit up all night with a shotgun to protect Dr. A. and his prop- 
erty from violence. He told the interviewer that the doctor hired an armed 
guard for 72 hours. Violence was not attempted, however, except that a 
window was broken in Dr. A.’s garage, thought by some of the neighbors 
to have been more a prank by children than a threat against Dr. A. The 
neighborhood Civic Association, however, found another way to deal with 
what they now perceived to be a threat to Mayer Park. By using money 
collected from members of the Association, plus larger sums temporarily 
contributed by a few leaders in the Association, they made a deal with 
Dr. A. and the Negro purchaser of his house which concluded with the 
Association buying the house from the Negro (at a profit to him) and, some- 
time later, reselling it to a white buyer (at a loss to the Association). 


Mr. B. While the Association was “saving” the neighborhood from racial 
change through the action of Dr. A., another home owner on Frank Street 
quietly sold his house to a Negro. When word of this reached the neighbors 
a delegation from the Association called upon Mr. B. to argue with him 
against the sale (although it was already consummated). He would not 
listen to them, they reported in 1956 (Mr. B. claimed that he did not even 
remember such a delegation calling upon him). His former neighbors on 
Frank Street said that Mr. B. was a very bad neighbor; he had no interaction 
with them except occasionally to complain or make trouble. They said he 
was insensitive to their feelings and cared only about “a group of society 
page people with whom he and his wife ran around.” Some of the neighbors 
called him to complain about the sale of his home, but whether these calls 
contained threats and recriminations is not definitely known (although some 
of the neighbors claim to know that Mr. B. received insulting calls and 
letters but deny that they personally did this calling and writing). Cer- 
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tainly the feelings of the neighbors against the B.’s must have been abund- 
antly clear to the casual observer at the time of the sale and before the B.’s 
moved from the neighborhood. The feeling was still intense against him a 
year later. He tried to protect himself from expressions of hostility: He 
had an unlisted telephone at his new home, and his wife was very angry 
that the telephone company gave the number to the interviewer for this 
study. He refused to talk to one interviewer by saying he had nothing to 
say on this subject, “there is nothing in it for me,” and hung up the phone. 
Another interviewer called upon him at his place of business, a retail store 
of which he is manager (one of a chain) and a relative of the owner. The 
short interview included an admission from Mr. B. that he had been 
badgered by neighbors who did not approve his sale; it was ended by his 
shouting at the interviewer to get out of the store. The neighbors on Frank 
Street felt that although Mr. B., like many of them, is Jewish and a retail 
merchant, he and his wife were different from them because they were 
wealthier, their house was larger and nicer than most (but not all) on 
Frank Street, and they (the B.’s) “just didn’t care for the neighborhood or 
the neighbors.” The neighbors particularly resented what they felt to be 
the fact (although they cannot document it) that Mr. B. refused to sell his 
house to a white person for $4,000 less than he sold to a Negro. They see 
this as a sell-out of the neighborhood for $4,000, an amount they felt is 
negligible to such a rich man. 


No contact was ever made in this study with the Negro who owned 
Dr. A.’s house for a brief period of time (but never occupied it). The 
purchasers of Mr. B.’s house were Mr. and Mrs. H. 


The H.’s. Mr. B.’s house on Frank Street was always a very attractive 
one, and the H.’s managed to improve it during their first few months of 
occupancy. They put in a new lawn, permanent lawn watering system, and 
a new sidewalk. The interior is beautiful and is decorated in expensive and 
conservative style. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. both came from the South, she from Virginia and he 
from Georgia. They had less than high school education there. They are 
very light skinned Negroes of very pleasant appearance in their early fifty’s. 
For about 15 years they lived in another section of Detroit which was a 
racially mixed neighborhood when they moved there but is almost all Negro 
now. They were not active in neighborhood organizations in this former 
home, although Mr. H. did belong to the home improvement association 
there. They say they got along well with their neighbors in the mixed area 
and only moved when the neighborhood became “run down and rough.” 

The H.’s did not deal with a real estate agency in buying their new 
home on Frank Street—they dealt directly with Mr. B. In fact, Mr. H. 
used to be an employee of Mr. B. eight years ago and knows him quite well. 
Since that time, Mr. H. had opened his own restaurant and seemed to be 
doing well in that business. Mr. H. reported that he was aware that Mr. B. 
had been intimidated during the selling of the house and he was proud 
that Mr. B. stuck by the deal; he felt the price was very fair also. Except 
for this intimidation of Mr. B., Mr. H. knew of no unpleasantness in the 
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move to Frank Street. He and his wife claimed to have been well received 
by the neighbors, invited into homes, and generally treated with politeness. 
They had not made friends with people in the neighborhood, however, and 
did not, months after moving in, know their immediate neighbors. Mr. H. 
saw nothing exceptional about the move onto Frank Street; “I do not want 
to go where I am not wanted,” he said. Although the H.’s expected some 
white people to leave the neighborhood and more Negroes to move in, they 
believed it would remain a good neighborhood as long as the newcomers 
kept up their houses; they hoped to remain there for a long time. 

In general, the H.’s gave the impression of being quiet, ambitious people 
who worked hard, had basically middle class standards of conduct for them- 
selves and for others, and who remained rather removed from neighborhood 
interaction. They did not plan to belong to any neighborhood organizations 
at the time they were interviewed. They had no children. 


Not long after Mr. B. sold his house to Mr. and Mrs. H., another 
Negro occupied a house in another block on Frank Street: 


The J.’s. A spacious two story brick home on Frank Street was owned by 
a white man living in California. It had been leased to white people but 
in late 1955, after it had remained unoccupied a long time, the owner 
decided to sell it. The J.’s arranged to buy it and moved in just before 
Christmas. When interviewed in the summer of 1956, the J.’s had no chil- 
dren but Mrs. J. was expecting one. Mr. J. was in his late 30’s and Mrs. J. 
a few years younger. He was about six feet tall, a little heavy for his height, 
and light brown in skin color (a little lighter than she). The interviewer 
described the J.’s as pleasant, amiable, jolly people who spoke easily and 
showed few, if any, signs of tension. He was more “outgoing” than she, 
but she too was friendly, warm, attractive and very intelligent. The inter- 
viewer said they appeared to be the happiest people he had interviewed on 
Frank Street. They had been married only a few years and before moving 
to Frank Street had lived with her parents. 

The house was in very good condition, as was the garden. Neighbors 
said that after the J.’s moved into the house they worked exceedingly hard 
and made it the best kept house on the block. The furnishings, though 
somewhat sparse, were in excellent taste; the interior was freshly painted. 
The J.’s liked their house and Frank Street. They especially liked the size of 
the house and the fact that it was across the street from the park. They 
didn’t see how people lived in small houses. Mr. J. thought the neighbor- 
hood would stabilize as a mixed racial neighborhood. He did not think a 
great many more Negroes would move in because he did not think they had 
enough- money. He recognized that this might happen if people broke the 
homes into multiple dwellings (against the zoning code); he remarked that 
he wanted his home for his family only and then noted that one of his 
neighbors who was Jewish seemed to have several families living in one 
house. 

The J.’s said they experienced no unhappy incidents or pressures when 
they moved onto Frank Street. A window had been broken before they 
moved in, and the City’s Commission on Community Relations called them 
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later to inquire about it, but Mr. J. felt it had been an accident due to the 
run-down condition of the house. A white neighbor appeared rather early 
after the J.’s moved in and offered to help them in any way. Other neighbors 
stopped to chat in a friendly manner when Mr. J. worked in the garden. 
Mrs. J., however, had not become acquainted with many of the neighbors; 
she did not go out of the house much during the day and was not particularly 
interested in meeting neighbors, Negro or white. Mr. J. seemed to feel it 
necessary to explain to the interviewer why he had not gone to the one 
meeting the Civic Association had since the J.’s moved onto Frank Street; 
he assured the interviewer that he would go to the next meeting. Most of 
the J.’s friends lived in other areas of Detroit but one very good friend lived 
on the next street (a newly arrived Negro) and many business acquaintances 
lived nearby. 

The interviewer felt that Mr. J. was an active, striving man. He worked 
hard to get an education, establish a law practice, increase his earnings and 
find and improve better homes. Mr. J. was born in Toledo. His father was 
an undertaker. The family lived above his office in a racially mixed area 
but when Mr. J. was five they moved into an all-white neighborhood. His 
father bought an empty lot and built the best house in that neighborhood. 
In Junior High School, Mr. J. found that about a third of the student body 
was Negro. In High School he was the only Negro and was very active, 
on the student council, in the Spanish Club, and on the athletic council 
when it won a number of state awards. In his senior year he became presi- 
dent of the student council. He said that he had many white friends but 
spent time too with Negro friends. He attended a good liberal arts college 
in the East and then came to Detroit to study law. After receiving his law 
degree he returned to Toledo to live at home and practice. After seven 
months he went to Washington to work in a senior capacity in the OPA for 
two years. He mentioned that segregation did not bother him in Washington 
because he lived in a government housing project where the people were 
mostly from Howard University and avoided the more flagrantly segregated 
restaurants and theatres. After leaving Washington, Mr. J. returned to 
Detroit and private practice. He had lived in five different neighborhoods in 
Detroit; the first two were mixed but changed to all Negro. In one neighbor- 
hood he was president of the neighborhood conservation organization and 
worked hard to obtain needed improvements in garbage collection and street 
lighting. 

Mrs. J. also was a hard-working person. Born in Detroit, she was in her 
second year of law school and until recently had been a policewoman. 
She received a set of law books for having achieved the highest grades 
in insurance in law school. “Soon it will be the firm of J. and J.,” said Mr. J., 
laughing. “ 


After Mr. and Mrs. J. moved onto Frank Street the color line had 
been thoroughly broken. Two of the four blocks had Negroes living 
in outstandingly attractive homes. To get a similar view on Victor 
Street, one must go back several years to the point where Mr. and 
Mrs. C. sold their home to Mr. and Mrs. K. In the following inter- 
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views, we see this transaction through the eyes of the two women, 
Mrs. C. and Mrs. K. 


The C.’s. Although Mr. B. was thought by his neighbors to be insensitive 
to their feelings and not to be forced by circumstances to sell his house 
the way Dr. A. was, many white people who sell to Negroes are sensitive 
to the feelings of their neighbors and some admit to guilt feelings about 
having sold to Negroes. 

Mrs. C. was an old-time resident of Victor Street. In fact, except for 
five years, she had lived in the same house on Victor Street from the time 
she was 11 until 1950 when she and her husband became the first white 
people to sell to Negroes on their part of the street. When the C.’s left in 
1950 they had a boy nine years old and a girl six; in 1951 another girl was 
born. 

Mrs. C. felt that the big change in the Victor Street neighborhood came 
about 1947 or 1948 when Negroes started moving north of Grand Blvd. 
and into areas surrounding her Victor Street home. By 1950 Negroes lived 
on streets all around them and even on Victor Street about four blocks 
away. She felt that most of the people on the three blocks of Victor Street 
which she considered her neighborhood knew Negroes would move into 
the area soon. The C.’s were building a new home in Dearborn and needed 
money to complete it. They tried to sell their Victor Street house them- 
selves for three months; few people were interested. Then they listed it 
with a realtor, instructing him to sell it to whomever wanted it but he 
refused to let Negroes see it and brought no white prospects to see the 
house. Meanwhile, other real estate men were going door to door trying 
to get people to sell to Negroes, Mrs. C. said. She felt that they “are the 
real villains.” Finally, the C.’s gave their listing to one of the “block 
busters” but told him they preferred to sell to white. Only one white 
person came to see the house and he did not have any real money, she said. 
A Negro wanted to buy it (for a higher price than she finally so!d it) but 
he did “not seem to be the right kind of person,” so the C.’s refused to sell. 
However, it became obvious to everyone, they felt, that Negroes were going 
to move into the neighborhood and that the C.’s were going to have to sell 
to Negroes. Real estate men kept pestering them and the other neighbors 
and promising to bring Negro buyers. Mrs. C. talked with her neighbors 
about this sale. Some of them would not believe she would sell to Negroes. 
One of them, an old-time resident who had known her since she was a 
small girl, bawled her out in public for offering to sell to Negroes. Other 
neighbors, however, told her to go ahead and sell; she felt some were happy 
to see her sell to Negroes because they wanted to also but did not want 
to be first. 

Mrs. C. became scared and did not want to sell to Negroes. Her husband 
was not afraid, though; he just wanted the money for the new house. No 
one sent any letters or made any threatening phone calls, but the lady next 
door did not talk to Mr. C. for two months. (Mrs. C. felt this might not 
have been due to her announced intention to sell to Negroes, however.) 
Mrs. C. kept thinking about what she was doing to Victor Street, but her 
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husband kept telling her it did not matter what she did to Victor Street. 
Finally, they sold the house to a Negro for a profit, but Mrs. C. felt the 
profit was not big enough and argued with the real estate man who told her 
not to be greedy. They had a long wait for occupancy of their new home 
in Dearborn, and when they moved Mrs. C. did not tell the neighbors where 
she was going; she says she was afraid of them, although they had not 
threatened her. Later, when she told a few of them where she was living, 
they visited her and were friendly, although perhaps a bit envious, she felt. 
The old-time resident who had bawled her out for trying to sell to Negroes 
met her at a flower show months after she had moved; he shook a finger 
at her and told her that she was responsible for everything that had hap- 
pened to the old neighborhood; she replied that it would have happened 
anyhow, but she was shaken by the incident. 

At the time of the interview Mrs. C. still felt a bit of guilt about the 
fact that she had been the first to sell to Negroes in her old neighborhood. 
She felt nostalgic about Victor Street. It was a good place to grow up, she 
said; it was nice and very, very quiet. The houses were of good size and 
were well kept, but were getting old; hers was about 35 years old when 
she sold it. The neighbors were largely Catholic but there were several 
other Protestants and a few Jews. It was a good place to raise children. 
As a married woman on Victor Street, Mrs. C. was one of a group of five 
young married girl chums; they went to each others houses and to movies 
together. Mrs. C. had not been a leader in the old neighborhood and had 
not belonged to any organizations because, aside from the Catholic Church, 
there were none. But she had been well-known, perhaps even popular; 
everyone called her by her first name and, it seems, continued to react 
toward her as toward a little girl, even after she became a married woman. 
Her mother still lived in the old neighborhood. Under such conditions it 
is easy to see why selling the Victor Street house was not just a matter of 
simple economics to Mrs. C. However, when she was asked by our inter- 
viewer if she would do it again she said probably not because she did not 
want to hurt people, but mostly because she could have gotten a bigger 
profit if she had not sold so soon. 

Mrs. C. was very conscious of social class distinctions. When she refused 
to sell to the first prospective Negro buyer because he was not “the right 
type” she meant that he was not a middle class type. She was proud that 
she had sold the house to a Negro professional man and that other profes- 
sional and managerial Negroes moved into the neighborhood first. She was 
proud of her large, colonial style home in Dearborn and of the fact that 
they could then sell it for twice its cost. She. liked her Dearborn neighbor- 
hood, but played a different role in it from that she played on Victor Street. 
She was no longer really friendly with many neighbors but she respected 
them because they were engineers, entrepreneurs, etc. She even excused the 
loud parties of the people next door (although quiet was her prime criterion 
for a good neighborhood) because the man was the owner of a large firm. 
The only neighbors she did not like were those who retained too many Old- 
World Polish traits. Her own distant background was German-English. 
She was proud of the fact that her husband was a sales engineer and did 
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very well in a technical school which she wanted the interviewer to know 
was the equal of a college. (She had public schooling through high school 
and an occasional course at the City university; she read a lot and would 
like to study psychology some day. She never worked out of the home.) 
She felt that the Dearborn neighborhood was good for children and had 
good schools although some of them tended to be a bit too permissive. She 
had even become a minor leader in the neighborhood, posting political signs 
in her window and becoming a girl scout leader. 

Mrs. C. did not think Negroes “should be pushed down.” She did not 
approve of the anti-Negro policies of the mayor of Dearborn. She felt there 
are nice families among Negroes and was sure that she and her husband 
sold to one in the old neighborhood. When the taxpayer's society in the 
old neighborhood took a collection to help keep Negroes out she did not 
contribute (nor did many others and the organization was not very im- 
portant). 

In general, she gave evidence of being a likeable person who usually 
conformed to the ways of her group without too much feeling of uncomfort- 
ableness. She thought her husband more independent of other people’s 
opinions than she but she noted that he was not independent of what his 
boss and his business acquaintances thought. In short, her old neighborhood 
was her reference group, but not his. 

The K.’s—who bought the C.’s house. The first Negroes to move onto 
Victor Street were Mr. and Mrs. K. and their two school-age daughters and 
first-grade son. Mr. K. was a social worker with the State Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. Mrs. K., a neatly dressed, tall, woman about 35, 
spoke without any trace of drawl. She attended NAACP meetings, was well- 
acquainted with the people and ideas of importance in race relations and 
would have been more of a social actionist, she said, if raising children and 
caring for the house had allowed the time. She spoke with intelligence, 
charm and a lack of defensiveness in her interview. Her objectivity in dis- 
cussing Negro-white relations with a white interviewer was outstanding. 
She said she was acquainted with Negro prejudice against whites but felt 
white prejudice against Negroes was worse because it was based on such 
an assumption of superiority and white people were so sure of themselves. 
She did not consider her husband or herself brave, pioneers, or aggressive. 
They were glad they moved into the Victor Street neighborhood when they 
did but they did not do so with a sense of daring or to prove anything. She 
impressed the interviewer as a calm, quiet, assured, non-aggressive but 
determined social actionist; she would not push anyone, but no one could 
step on her. She said that she pitied the poor Negro children in the school 
systems in the South which were opposing integration. She did not think 
the Supreme Court decision came too soon, and felt that some people would 
always think it came too soon no matter when it came. However, she said 
if she were in the South she might withdraw her children from the school 
rather than draw the antagonism sending them would engender. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. K. grew up in racially mixed communities, she in a 
Deep South rural area and he in a Midwestern small town. Both were 
quite old before they met discrimination and anti-Negro hatred. When 
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she met it she was shocked, and even more shocked to find her parents 
would not support her desire to strike back against it. “They couldn’t even 
tell me to stick up for my rights.” She feels it is because of these interracial 
beginnings that she and her husband just do not feel a big issue in this 
housing matter. They did not think they were doing anything out of the 
ordinary when they bought into an all-white neighborhood. She said they 
would probably move into another mixed or all-white neighborhood in order 
to get a better home. 

The K.’s had been in Detroit about seven years. Before joining the staff 
of the FEPC, Mr. K. was with the Urban League. They lived in a room- 
ing house while looking for a home for their growing family. They were 
very naive, Mrs. K. said and thought they could move into any suburb 
of Detroit. They found their present house through a real estate man; the 
price seemed about right (although Mrs. K. feels that only a Negro would 
have paid the $7,500 they paid for it) and the location was good in near- 
ness to schools. The real estate agent (Negro) said nothing about race but 
told them they could see the house at night only. That was inconvenient 
for them and so they finally told him it would have to be shown during the 
day or they were not interested in it. He showed it to them on a Sunday 
afternoon and they could tell by the way all the neighbors stared at them 
that they were the first Negroes in the neighborhood. Mrs. K. said that 
their relationship with the C.’s, particularly Mrs. C. had been very good. 
The C.’s Dearborn home was delayed in construction for some time and 
Mrs. C. kept writing to Mrs. K. and telling her how sorry she was for the 
delay. 

Mrs. K. said there was no “open hostility” against them when they 
moved to Victor Street. However, “we felt terribly alone and shut out at 
first.” The people in both parts of the double house next door moved out 
at once. Signs started popping up in lawns all over the neighborhood. 
However, it was five or six months before another Negro family moved into 
the neighborhood. Mrs. K.’s children reported being the target of stone 
throwing by the neighborhood children but Mrs. K. said that might just 
be the way of testing new children, not necessarily an anti-Negro demon- 
stration. There was no anti-Negro name-calling but there were many fights 
among the children. Mrs. K. never called the police or used any other 
agency to deal with this fighting. The adults in the neighborhood did a 
good deal of unfriendly staring, she said. 

The woman in the next single house made a point of being openly 
friendly and that helped a lot (she stood on her porch or Mrs. K.’s porch 
and they talked so that all the neighborhood could see how friendly they 
were). This neighbor said she had lived through the race riots in Detroit 
and had decided race hatred was too dangerous. Her sister further up 
Victor Street was also friendly to the K.’s. A few other families were 
friendly. Most of these families moved away within a year or two, however; 
some of them, such as the friendly woman next door came and explained 
to the K.’s why they were moving and that it was not a racial matter. (The 
woman next door was the same one who did not speak to Mrs. C. months 
after Mrs. C. announced she was going to sell her house to Negroes.) The 
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sister of the woman next door moved because a Negro who seemed to prac- 
tice an illicit trade moved next to her; as a matter of fact, she moved into 
another racially mixed neighborhood. The K.’s were friendly with almost 
all of their neighbors, but not really friends with any; their friends tended 
to be out of the neighborhood. 

While the selling panic was on, real estate brokers came door to door 
trying to get people to sell. Mrs. K. said that “they are the real trouble- 
makers,” evidently in agreement with Mrs. C. One agent came to their 
house and her husband became quite angry with him. The friendly white 
woman next door put a sign in front of her house saying NOT For Sale. 

When they moved to Victor Street, Mrs. K. said, the alley behind their 
house was spotless. Soon it became very messy and there was very poor 
rubbish and garbage collection service. She had complained to the city de- 
partments and each complaint brought action but only temporary improve- 
ment. She (as well as many of the other Negroes interviewed) wondered if 
this poor service was due to the changing racial characteristic of the neigh- 
borhood. The K.’s started a block club to help improve the neighborhood. 
They had four meetings, all at their house. A few white people came to the 
first meeting, “but only to find out what the Negroes were up to, I'm afraid,” 
Mrs. K. said. No one seemed really interested in the thing and it failed; 
at the time of the interview another neighbor was trying to start one and 
the K.’s weren't interested. 

The K.’s were not interested in the block club then because they were 
trying to sell their Victor Street house and move to a new neighborhood. 
The man down the street who was trying to start a block club was interested 
because he owned a house next to an apartment and the people who had 
been moving into the apartment recently were “a noisy gang who don't 
control their children.” Mrs. K. said they wanted to move because they 
wanted a bigger house. To the casual observer it appeared that the house 
could hold a family of that size, and Mrs. C. told the interviewer she thought 
it plenty big. She wondered if the K.’s weren't leaving Victor Street because 
the class of Negroes who had been moving in was such a disappointment 
after the good start the Street got with the K.’s. She heard that a man 
across the street from the K.’s was arrested for being in the numbers racket. 
It seems possible that Mrs. K. was motivated to move by social class con- 
siderations. She was certainly proud of her husband’s professional status 
and college education; her remarks about a disreputable woman who moved 
in down the street and had loud parties, men friends at night and used rough 
language, and her comparison of an apartment in one direction which had 
all lovely “high class” people, with an apartment in the other direction 
which had young, “don’t-give-a-damn” people, were all indications of her 
sensitivity to middle-class standards. However, she said they needed a 
larger house because her husband needed a work room at home; they also 
wanted to be in a neighborhood where there would be adequate play space 
and where everything was not “overrun with children.” The house she 
mentioned liking was a new brick with three bedrooms. The K.’s were 
asking $10,500 for their Victor Street place, which is an indication that 
property values did indeed not fall the way Mrs. C. had expected they 
would. 
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Action After the Neighborhood Change Had Started 


In the following section we get glimpses of the white sellers who 
acted soon after the color line was broken on Frank Street and of the 
Negroes who bought their homes. 


Mrs. D. (seller). Although economic considerations were important in 
the sales made by Dr. A., Mr. B. and Mr. and Mrs. C., they played almost 
no part when Mrs. D. sold her house on Frank Street. Her house was fully 
paid for and she had no pressing financial need such as investment in a 
more expensive house. 

Mrs. D. had lived on Frank Street for 13 years. She had moved there 
from Canada (she was Canadian). She chose the house because she liked 
the house, and for no other reason, she said. Three years prior to the inter- 
view she divorced her husband. Her sixth-grade son lived with her as did 
her brother until he was married shortly before the interview. Mrs. D. 
wanted to leave Frank Street because the house was too large for her smaller 
family; she wanted an apartment somewhere, probably in the Northwest 
section of Detroit where many of her friends had moved, but perhaps in 
another city. She also had decided to leave Frank Street because she felt 
it was “going downhill,” and “wearing out,” but she was not very specific 
about what these phrases meant. She decided to sell at the time of her 
divorce, in 1953, but was “not too serious about it until now” (1956). She 
had decided (when she became serious about selling) that she would sell 
to anyone, white or Negro, although she would have preferred to sell to a 
white person because not to do so would create hard feelings on the part 
of her neighbors. Actually, she related, her neighbor on one side was too 
old and ill to care much anyhow, and the neighbor on the other side (“that 
Jewish woman”) was so nasty that Mrs. D. didn’t care what she thought. 
Some of the neighbors had let her know in a rather nice way that they 
didn’t want her to sell to Negroes. Also, she had heard from local gossip 
(particularly gossip brought by her son) that the neighbors “could stone 
the people down in the next block who sold to colored.” When the first 
colored family came to look at the D. house the neighbors lined up outside 
and stared at them; they did not buy, but later a Negro family did. How- 
ever, Mrs. D. reasoned, with the present state of the neighborhood (she 
felt it was “going down”) no one but colored people would buy into it; 
if she hadn’t sold to them, someone else would (and, in fact, had). 

As a matter of fact, the pattern of life of Mrs. D. made it relatively 
difficult for the forces which favored maintenance of the all-white neighbor- 
hood to influence her. She was, in many ways, an isolate. She never 
attended Civic Association meetings; she had withdrawn from the PTA 
and all other community activities. She was ill or out of town much of the 
time (when the interviewer arrived for a scheduled 11:30 a.m. meeting she 
was still in bed). She was about 37 but appeared older due to a tired, sick, 
dissipated appearance, unsuccessfully dyed blond hair, a weak and rambling 
form of speech. She went into the yard so infrequently that she didn’t know 
her “For Sale” sign had been removed until the interviewer mentioned it 
to her. Although Jewish, she made anti-Jewish remarks about some of her 
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neighbors and did not even seem sure that the neighborhood was pre- 
dominantly Jewish; she attended a synagogue in another neighborhood. 
She never visited or exchanged more than brief remarks with the other 
people in the neighborhood. She claimed to have been somewhat of a hermit 
for the past two years and said that she dropped the neighbors, they didn’t 
drop her. She described herself as the kind of person who gets what she 
wants and doesn’t care what other people think. 

The general impression the interviewer had was of a woman who was 
pretty much tied to her own pleasure-pain world and isolated from and 
relatively insensitive to people around her. Her isolation and her rationaliza- 
tion (“If I didn’t sell to Negroes, other people would”) worked against 
social control; brief and spasmodic contacts with neighbors who questioned 
her right to sell to Negroes and rumors she heard about the wrath visited 
upon people down the street who did sell to Negroes were not enough to 
constitute effective social control. The only factor that really retarded her 
determination to sell, she claimed, was the fact that her son liked the neigh- 
borhood, received good instruction at school and had criticized her intent 
to sell by saying, “But mama, what will my friend Larry think of me if you 
sell to Negroes?” 

The E.’s. (sellers). Frank Street also had white sellers who were as 
active in neighborhood life as Mrs. C. had been on Victor Street (although 
Mr. B. and Mrs. D. were isolated from most of the local happenings). 
Mrs. E. was one of these. 

The E.’s liked their home on Frank Street and were popular there. They 
were active in a large number of local organizations, PTA, the Brownies, 
Hadassah and the Civic Association. Much of their pleasure in life came 
from taking a leadership role in community activities. They liked the local 
school, the transportation facilities and other features of Frank Street. 
Mr. E. was a consultant engineer. People (including the interviewer) felt 
they were an attractive, successful, well adjusted, intelligent and liberal 
young couple. Mrs. E. was graduated from the University of Michigan 
with a major in sociology. 

The E.’s were not overtly anti-Negro (although Mrs. E. was active in the 
Civic Association at the time it was dedicated to keeping Negroes out of 
Mayer Park). Before they left Frank Street a Negro family moved into the 
house next to them and they got along very well, Mrs. E. said. They later 
heard that the Negro family preferred them as neighbors to the Negroes 
who bought from them. Negro children came to their house to play with 
their children, and Mrs. E. argued in favor of allowing Negro girls in the 
Brownies. However, Mrs. E. felt that such interracial friendliness was for 
young children only, and she drew the line at friendship between adolescent 
Negroes and whites, feeling it might lead to dating, sex relations and mar- 
riage. Mrs. E. said this was an inconsistency in her philosophy of race rela- 
tions and it bothered her to be inconsistent—but that’s how she felt. 

With this kind of general background and without older children in the 
family, why did the E.’s move from Frank Street? Mrs. E. explained that 
they had moved to Frank Street only because her mother had become ill and 
had moved in with them; they needed a larger house, with a downstairs bath- 
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room and other conveniences. They wanted her mother to be comfortable 
while she lived and planned to move back to their old neighborhood after 
she died. The mother died in 1954 and the E.’s started looking for a house 
in their former neighborhood where they had many friends (they had lived 
there for 10 years). 

Before selling their Frank Street house, the E.’s went to all the neighbors 
to be sure that they did not disapprove of the sale. Their caution was partly 
the result of their ignorance of the extent to which the neighborhood had 
already changed racially but it was also based on their position of leadership 
and popularity and their unwillingness to seem to be deserting this leader- 
ship role. They encountered no real opposition either before or after they 
made the sale. They also checked on the Negro who bought their Frank 
Street home, calling his employer and making sure he was thought highly 
of elsewhere. The E.’s left Frank Street, Mrs. E. claimed, feeling that they 
had done it a lot of good and no harm. 


The F.’s. (sellers). In selling one home for a good profit, the F.’s were 
able to buy another one in a preferred suburban neighborhood and achieve 
“the American dream.” Their new suburban home was spacious and com- 
pletely modern. It had an exceptional garden and would soon have a 
swimming pool and tennis court for the three boys in the family. It had a 
built-in bar and recreation and family-living rooms. A painting, described 
by the interviewer as “majestic,” hung on an important wall and depicted 
the three sons looking very much like members of a royal family. “Space,” 
said Mr. F., “That’s why we came here.” He switched on outdoor lights 
which flooded a very large backyard and showed it to be a dream of out- 
door living. The interviewer remarked that it was a beautiful house. “It 
sure is,” said Mr. F. 

Although he liked Frank Street, Mr. F. knew it could not compare with 
his new location. He was a very successful leader in the building trades; 
a dynamic, self-confident, prosperous-appearing person described by the 
interviewer as “an operator.” He was not a community organization man, 
although on Frank Street he was a member of the synagogue. He preferred 
his business to community affairs, and worked all the time, even at home. 

As for Frank Street, Mr. F. said without much emotion that it was 
finished; only Orthodox Jews who wanted to be within walking distance 
of the synagogue and naive strangers who would not know what was going 
on would move there, except for Negroes, of course. 

The G.’s. (sellers). Mr. G. had always scorned the Civic Association. 
When members of the Association went from door to door to get money 
to buy back the house sold by Dr. A., Mr. G. made fun of them because 
they were also members of the American Jewish Congress and were dis- 
criminating against a minority. He did not give money and those people 
didn’t even speak to him after that, he said. However, although members 
of the Jewish community, the G.’s were not really members of the Frank 
Street neighborhood and the treatment of them by their neighbors did not 
seem to bother them. They had no real friends or relatives in the neighbor- 
hood and were rather scornful of the economic success of some of the people. 
Mr. G. had started to study architecture in college but had quit to become 
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a construction foreman when he married. Later he bought a bar. Still 
later he went back into the construction business but failed at that and 
was considering getting another bar. The G.’s had a married son, an adult 
daughter and a 13 year old son. 

The G.’s did not feel they sold their Frank Street house to escape the 
influx of Negroes. However, they did sell to beat what they felt would be 
steadily falling property values. They had been wanting to move to the 
Northwest section of Detroit for a long time (into the newest section which 
is popular with Detroit Jews) and it seemed necessary to sell while they 
could still get a fair price; Mr. G. was convinced that prices fall as the 
neighborhood becomes more filled with Negroes. He claim to see these 
matters as strictly economic and defended Dr. A. because he did what any 
other American would do—tried to “make an honest buck on his trans- 
action.” 

From his description of his own transaction, Mr. G. would seem to have 
acted in a manner similar to many other people and to be quite happy with 
his behavior. However, the interviewer found him giving repeated evidences 
of being very upset, nervous, and even guilty about the fact that he had 
sold a home to a Negro. In fact, of all the people interviewed, Mr. G. 
seemed most unsure of the rightness of his own behavior, though he con- 
tinually insisted he was right in selling for a profit, the Negro he sold to 
was a very high class college educated person, and the neighborhood had 
already been “broken.” 

The L.’s. (buyers). Mr. L. was an employee of the City Department of 
Parks and Recreation. In this case it seemed to be Mrs. L. who met the prob- 
lems of the color-line breaker. Mr. L. seemed unaware of many racial prob- 
lems. He brought a picture home for the front room wall; it depicted an 
elderly colored man, hat in hand, bowing to the master of a plantation. 
Mrs. L. made him take it back and get a Renoir reproduction instead. 

The L.’s home was among the neatest on the block. It had been re- 
painted and the yard was neat and the garden a show place. The house 
was very large for a family of three and had been decorated rather elegantly 
inside. 

The L.’s had a history of moving out of neighborhoods which started 
“to go down hill” in Detroit; their last one started to have “loud, vulgar 
people moving in who had wild parties and used vulgar language,” Mrs. L. 
said. It was no place to bring up her high school age daughter, she said. 
Down the street was a house which from time to time had had Negro 
families in it who had wild parties and took in roomers and even ran a 
bawdy house. One of these families had to be evicted and on the day they 
left they made such a scene that “for once I was ashamed to be a Negro,” 
Mrs. L. said. She had called the police to report illegal behavior upon 
occasion. 

A problem in their present location was that the houses on both sides 
of them were not in the best condition and if they were sold they would 
not attract the high class buyers Mrs. L. wanted in the neighborhood. If 
too many “poor class” people moved in, the L.’s would move, Mrs. L. said. 
She did not care whether her neighbors were Negro or white, but they must 
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be high class people; she was particularly happy with the neighborhood 
as she first found it—that is, almost all white. 

The L.’s had several incidents with neighbors which illustrate a lack of 
acceptance of them by some whites. However, they had been accepted by 
others and Mrs. L. felt that the more people got to see that they were 
“nice” people the more they would be accepted. She was proud that her 
daughter, one of two Negro girls in a Catholic school, was invited to some 
of the parties and other school affairs and that two elderly white ladies who 
were rather high class had called at the house. Mrs. L. was most unhappy 
when mistaken for a lower class person; once a person called at her front 
door and asked to see the lady of the house—“I told him I was nobody’s 
maid.” She was an active person unafraid to face white people: She fre- 
quently called the police or a city department to complain about neigh- 
borhood conditions; she bawled out the white principal of the school and 
the assistant principal because of the behavior of school children in the 
neighborhood. She was Catholic and did not seem to gain much status 
from her religion. In fact, her church had a good many working class Negro 
Catholics but she went alone to church and did not mingle with the people 
there. She appeared to the interviewer to be definitely anti-lower class, 
perhaps even anti-Negro. 

The M.’s. (who bought the E.’s house). Some of the Negroes who moved 
onto Victor and Frank Streets after they had started to change racially were 
much different in social characteristics from the J.’s, K.’s, and L.’s. Before 
coming to Detroit, the M.’s had been farmers in South Carolina. He had 
gone to the fourth grade in school and she had gone to the seventh. In 
Detroit they first lived in working class neighborhoods. Mr. M. was a 
laborer in an engine factory. Their seven-year-old granddaughter lived with 
them. Three shared a very large house which could serve a family of six 
easily. A real estate agent found the house for them. Mr. M. was 55 and 
his wife was two years younger. They were known to be quiet, simple 
people who had almost no friends; they stayed by themselves and minded 
their own business. Mr. M. said that they “are not the kind of people who 
have parties where botties are thrown into the street.” The interviewer 
said the M.’s were very ill-at-ease; they seemed suspicious of his motives 
and very awkward in their various contacts with him. 

The N.’s. (who bought the F.’s house). Mr. N. also was a day laborer. 
He had been with the same manufacturing company for 14 years and in 
that time was the only Negro with the company. He came to Detroit from 
Georgia where he had gone to the eighth grade. Mrs. N. was born in 
Tennessee; she went as far as high school. Mr. N. said he had been a 
laborer all his life but he did not intend to remain one. He was studying 
radio and TV nights at a public high school. The N.’s had an 11-year-old 
daughter. 

Unlike the M.’s, the N.’s are people who belonged to organizations and 
were very “outgoing.” They had worked in neighborhood improvement 
groups in other neighborhoods. They had many friends. He led protests 
to the City Government when public services were poor. He had been an 
executive of his church, the Disciples of Christ. His wife was an executive 
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of the PTA. They were both looking forward to getting into organizations 
in their new neighborhood. Although some of the neighbors “stared at us 
awfully hard when we first moved in,” the N.’s seemed to be getting along 
well in most respects; their daughter had been invited to join a club with 
white children on the block. 

Mr. N. did not see anything exceptional in their moving into a mixed 
neighborhood. He felt that the races were beginning to get together every- 
where. He and his wife simply wanted a nice house in a nice neighborhood. 


The Whites Who Stayed 


Another type of person who seems to be non-conforming to social 
norms is the white person who stays in the neighborhood after it has 
changed from an all-white neighborhood to one which is predomi- 
nantly Negro. A few white people on Victor Street have done this. 
Since Frank Street was not yet predominantly Negro and might not 
become so, there were not clearcut representatives of this kind of 
person there. What we did have were people who, unlike the majority 
on Frank Street, claimed they would remain there for a long time no 
matter what happened or until some special thing happened other 
than the mere moving in of Negroes. Obviously, such guesses about 
how they would behave in the future were full of possible errors. For 
instance, it was sometimes found that one member of the household 
was very sure they would stay on Frank Street no matter how many 
Negroes moved in, while the other member felt they would move if 
many more Negroes came into the neighborhood: 

Mr. O. was quite definite that the family would stay on Frank Street 
no matter what happened. Mrs. O., in a later interview, said she would 
like to stay in their present house but she was worried because they have 
five children, ages 10 to 19, and, “I don’t know what we'll do; I have to do 
what will be best for the children.” It was decided the O.’s should not be 
counted among those who felt sure they would stay on Frank Street. 

Mrs. P. Among the few white people left on Victor Street was 80-year- 
old Mrs. P. who lived with her elderly sister in a large double house; they 
lived upstairs and rented out the downstairs. Mrs. P. was bright, cheerful, 
understanding and helpful to the study, the interviewer reported. She 
apologized for forgetting a name now and then, but other than that she 
showed no overt sign of letting old age get the best of her. She got around 
the house very well. 

However, she was not really strong and hardly ever went outside, or 
even downstairs. Her doctor had asked her to sell the house and get one 
which would give her a better chance to conserve strength. She rejected 
that idea and decided to spend the rest of her life on Victor Street. 

Mrs. P. had lived in her house for 20 years. “It was a nice neighborhood 
when my husband and I moved here then and it is a nice neighborhood 
now,” she said. “The houses are comfortable, the area is well kept, and 
there are good neighbors. Those are the same things I liked here 20 years 
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ago.” Anyhow, she said she was too old to move and there was no point 
moving to be away from Negroes because very soon Negroes would be 
living in all sections of Detroit. “And why shouldn't they?” she added. 
She had enough money, the house was paid for and she did not want to 
leave a lot of money to her two adult daughters because she felt it would 
do them no good. She doubted, anyhow, that property values were falling 
in her neighborhood (a fact which can be demonstrated). “I'd recommend 
this neighborhood to my friends if they asked me,” she said, “but they 
won't ask me.” She felt that Victor Street had a good future, although she 
couldn’t see white people moving back on it for some time, if ever. 

Mrs. P. was born in Canada; she moved to Detroit when she was six. 
Her mother taught her to be polite to colored people, she said. In school 
she got along fine with the four Negro girls she knew, but it was a polite, 
not an intimate relationship. Her husband died in 1941. He told her to 
be sure to keep the house and he predicted that Negroes would never 
move into that section of the city. Beside the sister who lived with her, 
Mrs. P. had another sister who lived in Detroit and who was bitterly anti- 
Negro. “I told her that they are Americans, which is more than she can 
claim, being a Canadian.” Mrs. P. and this sister no longer discussed racial 
matters. Mrs. P. had two daughters who were school teachers; both had 
racially mixed classes and one said she preferred the Negro children in her 
classes. 

Mrs. P. was a very good friend of Mrs. C., the first person to sell to a 
Negro on Victor Street. She seemed to have treated Mrs. C. somewhat 
like a daughter or a granddaughter. Their houses were very close to each 
other. After Mrs. C. sold her house, many other white people sold, and 
when they visited Mrs. P. they gave many reasons for moving off Victor 
Street, but none of them said they were moving because of the Negroes; 
they said they wanted a better neighborhood for children or needed a 
larger house or some such reason. When an organization tried to collect 
money to keep Negroes out of the neighborhood Mrs. P. refused to give and 
told them their behavior was silly. 

Mrs. P. liked her Negro neighbors. She cited several examples of their 
kindness to her and said she had never known this kind of help from white 
neighbors. She was particularly proud of the fact that the first Negro man 
to move in (Mr. K.) was “a professional man” and she noted that many 
of the others were “university graduates, respectable and refined people.” 
She liked them because they went to church, kept their homes nice, were 
quiet, friendly, talked well, and were often seen carrying books. She hoped 
to visit a colored woman across the street who was very nice to her. She 
did suspect that some of the more recent Negroes to move onto Victor 
Street took in roomers and cut their homes into smaller units than they 
should. However, she felt that was their business and they did not create 
neighborhood problems by doing it. One time she visited one of their base- 
ments which had been made into living quarters for a roomer and found 
it very nice. The roomers appeared to her as refined people who went to 
church. Although Negroes then lived in Mrs. P.’s downstairs flat, not too 
long before a white factory worker rented it. He was from the deep South 
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and she asked him how he liked living surrounded by Negroes. He said 
it was all right with him because these Negroes were so different from 
those he had known in the South and in other parts of Detroit: They were 
educated and pleasant and did not carry knives, he said. 

Mrs. P. was not a “professional minority lover,” however. She obviously 
had little liking for Catholics (and Victor Street had been largely populated 
by Catholics), although she admired the way they stuck together “and will 
help take an old lady to church” (which her Protestant friends did not do 
for her). As for Negroes, although she liked her neighbors, she was still 
not very close to them in social relationships. She made some slips which 
would be offensive to some Negroes, such as saying a person “behaved like 
a white man.” And she felt that white people with children really should 
not live in a neighborhood like hers because, “You don’t want your children 
to have to play with all colored, do you?” 

Mrs. P. was really a rather isolated person. She never went to church 
anymore (but watched church services on TV) and never visited anyone 
out of the neighborhood and seldom anyone in it. She belonged to no 
organizations. Her only regular visitors were her sister and daughters. She 
said she had no really close friends; “So many have died or moved so far 
away.” Even when her husband was alive, it seemed, she had very few 
out-of-the-home activities. She gave the interviewer the impression of being 
a friendly, cheerful kind of person who really never got very close to many 
people. Although she was full of determination to do what she thought 
right, she did not impress one as a crusader. However, she did not feel— 
nor did the interviewer—that her staying in the neighborhood could entirely 
be explained by her age and isolation. She had a basic Christian-democratic 
philosophy combined with a live-and-let-live attitude toward other people’s 
behavior and she had sentimental ties to Victor Street. Even if she had been 
much younger she might still have stayed in her present house—unless, that 
is, her daughters were also much younger. 

The R.’s. Mr. R. thought that Negroes moving onto Frank Street would 
be an improvement. He was Catholic and anti-Jewish. Mr. R.’s parents 
came from Poland and after living in a Polish area in Massachusetts where 
Mr. R. was born, they moved to Detroit. Mr. R. met his first Negroes in 
high school; he said they got along fine. He quit high school in the 
eleventh grade and joined the Marines for eight years. One of the things 
he resented about the Marines was that it was “a white outfit.” At the time 
of the interview he was in the traffic department of an auto plant. His 
mother lived in a Detroit area that was heavily populated with Negroes 
and Mr. R. got along with these people very well. A year earlier he had 
gone back to high school and finished work for his diploma. He planned 
to go to college nights. He was then in his late 30’s. The R.’s had a girl 
six years old and a boy three. 

Mrs. R. was born in Hamtramck, a predominantly Polish area. Her father 
was a physician. She knew Negroes during her youth and had a philosophy 
of “it takes all kinds of people to make a world.” She had had one year of 
college. 

When they were first married they lived with her parents but then moved 
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into their own house in a racially mixed neighborhood. Mr. R. recounted 
incidents to show how well they got along with the Negroes in that neighbor- 
hood. He said that the law is on the side of those who believe Negroes 
should be able to live where they want to live, and that God’s word is that 
all races are equal. 

The R.’s had lived on Frank Street for a little over a year. They liked 
it very much and were determined to stay there. No one was trying to get 
them to move except the real estate men, Mr. R. said. Mr. R. swore heavily 
at one of these real estate men and told him not to go around inciting 
trouble among people who want to live together. Mr. R. did not belong 
to neighborhood groups. His wife belonged to the PTA and the Civic Asso- 
ciation. They both thought the colored people in the neighborhood were 
doing a good job of keeping up their homes and they had convinced another 
white neighbor not to move by pointing this out. They had also advised 
other white people to move into the neighborhood. 

Mr. R.’s main complaint was against “the Jewry in this neighborhood.” 
The real estate man he had gotten rough with was a Jew and the neighbor- 
hood association was controlled by “a lot of kikes who gang together in 
order to get something on the other fellow,” he believed. Mr. R. was the 
neighbor who went to the defense of Dr. A.’s right to sell to Negroes. He 
and Dr. A. were very good friends, he said. His action, however, made his 
neighbors mad and, “all the Jewry seemed to line up on the lawn and hurl 
abuse at the doctor and me.” People “with obviously Jewish voices” phoned 
the Doctor and threatened him, Mr. R. reported. 


The S.’s. On Frank Street some of the families who planned to stay no 
matter how many Negroes moved into the area were people with large 
families. The S.’s had five children, ages six to fourteen. They found the 
kind of house they needed on Frank Street three years prior to the inter- 
view; they had five bedrooms and three baths and to duplicate this else- 
where would be expensive. 

The S.’s were, according to the interviewer, “modern” parents. They 
had a home full of books, toys, records and other equipment for the children. 
The books tended to be “the best,” such as expensive story books, Carl 
Sandburg’s poems and stories for children, etc. Although the parents set 
limits for the children, they were not annoyed by the noise and activities 
of the children; they seemed to be “permissive” parents, basically. 

The S.’s home was well-furnished; the paintings were modern and im- 
pressionistic. During the interview, the record player played classical music. 
There were many of “the better” (intellectual, expensive and sophisticated ) 
magazines in the living room. ; 

The S.’s felt Negroes moving into the neighborhood might be the best 
thing that has happened. “After all,” said Mrs. S., “It will give the children 
a chance to learn to get along with all kinds of people; let’s face it, we’re 
living in a changing world. This gives the children a chance to learn what 
democracy means.” 

The S.’s were young, modern people, both of whom had a history of 
militant activity in favor of minority groups. They lost some friends by 
their pro-Negro feelings, Mr. S. said. They were active in Jewish affairs 
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and in the local Civic Association which they felt would become less anti- 
Negro and more capable of helping the neighborhood as younger people and 
Negroes moved in. They did not want the neighborhood to lose all its 
white occupants and were particularly eager to have Jews stay in it; in fact, 
they moved to Frank Street partly to give their children some Jewish con- 
tacts, having lived in Gentile neighborhoods previously. They expected 
Frank Street to remain racially mixed. 

Both the S.’s were born in Detroit; both were university graduates, she 
almost completed her master’s degree in education and he took an engineer- 
ing course. He worked as an engineer for a while but then was a partner 
in a retail business. 

Although the S.’s had a strong democratic faith and were very much 
in favor of living in a bi-racial neighborhood and although from their own 
story they had consistently fought for Negro rights, Mr. S. noted that pres- 
sures had been put upon them to move out of Mayer Park since the Negroes 
had moved in. Of course the real estate people exerted this pressure, he 
said, but so had Mrs. S.’s parents and some of their friends. Mrs. S. agreed 
and added that Mr. S.’s father also objected to their living in this area now. 
She said that her parents didn’t even know there were Negroes living in 
their part of Mayer Park. Mr. S. said that people who hate Negroes are just 
ignorant. 

The T.’s. The T.’s were even more “modern,” “liberal,” and “intellectual” 
than the S.’s. 

The T.’s lived in a two-story brick house on Frank Street. He was an 
architect with a large Detroit firm and had “a very good salary” according 
to his wife. They were very emphatic that they would not leave Frank 
Street unless the schools, which were very good, became very bad; and 
they didn’t expect that to happen. They had three children, three, five and 
seven years old. Mr. T. was Jewish and Mrs. T. was not. 

Outside, the T. home was in reasonably good order, although there were 
signs that children played hard there. The interior of the house was quite 
striking and unique. There were no rugs. The furniture was ultra modern; 
the record player was home made and contained a sack cloth over the 
speaker. A beautiful old log stood next to it. Mrs. T. explained that this 
log had been part of an old pier and that her husband liked it so much 
that they have moved it around wherever they have gone. An original 
sculpture of a bull (from Mexico) was in the dining room. The paintings 
on the walls were contemporary abstracts and Japanese. One was painted 
by a friend of the family, a poet. One was painted by Mrs. T. herself. 
“We're very arty,” she said. Some of their lithographs were by well-known 
lithographers. The furniture in the front room seemed to have no fixed 
place but was moved wherever anyone, including the children, wanted it. 

During the interviews the children were, according to the researcher, 
“running around like bandits.” He felt no doubt that the T.’s were of the 
“permissive school” of child rearing. The children screamed and upset 
things and urinated on the front porch. 

The T.’s both studied art. She took art as a major for four years in 
college but never received her degree. Besides painting, she also made 
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jewelry, which she sold. He attended art school in Chicago, worked for a 
while with the visual education department of the University of Chicago 
and then studied architecture at a good institute of technology. For some 
time they lived in New York City and felt that was where they were really 
at home. They liked the fact that Mayer Park housed a good many pro- 
fessors from Detroit’s colleges. They were well-read people. He spoke 
knowingly about the various civic development programs of Detroit and 
Mrs. T. made constant use of current psychological terms which showed some 
knowledge of psychoanalysis. They were both militant in their stand on 
race relations and both recited incidents to illustrate their good relationships 
with Negroes. They had lived in racially mixed neighborhoods previously. 
The T.’s were active in various organizations such as the PTA, neighbor- 
hood association, and political action groups (Democratic). They had made 
it quite clear to real estate men who had been pressuring them to sell their 
house that they did not approve of this activity; “If another one comes 
around spouting that line,” said Mrs. T., “I'll get the NAACP after him.” 

The T.’s, then, had a history and a philosophy supporting their staying 
in a racially mixed neighborhood. They felt rather sure that not all the 
other whites would leave Frank Street because they knew other liberals such 
as the university professors would stay, as would the Orthodox Jews who 
were within walking distance of the synagogue (the neighborhood had 
several Orthodox rabbis who must walk to the synagogue) and who did not 
have a lot of money for speculation on houses. They described themselves 
as “marginal people.” “Maybe,” said Mrs. T., “that is why we understand 
the Negroes so well.” 


The U.’s. The U.’s also were intellectuals and, in some ways, non-con- 
formists. Mrs. U. discussed Freudian theories in a learned manner with the 
interviewer. Another time she quoted modern writers such as Margaret 
Mead. A theme in Mr. U.’s interview was his refusal to bow to authority 
of any kind. They described themselves as atheists who were raised in 
Jewish families. She had to quit school in the tenth grade because she was 
pregnant, and they both felt this was a rather funny incident in their history. 
Mrs. U. came from a family where the women had been politically active; 
her grandmother was a radical in Czarist Russia and her mothér was an 
active Zionist. She said she was brought up to be a non-conformist. Mr. U. 
said he had no friends in their neighborhood and did not want friends 
among any of those stuffy people. He thought Negroes moving onto Frank 
Street might improve things quite a bit. He and Mrs. U. had lived in 
racially mixed neighborhoods before and liked it. If Frank Street became 
95 percent Negro they still would not move out, he said. Mr. U. did not 
approve of his white neighbors on Frank Street because they were old and 
snobs who thought they were better than other people; he and his wife 
wanted to help the Negroes who moved onto the street. They were watch- 
ing for signs of ill treatment of the Negroes. 

The U.’s agreed that both his and her mother really objected to their 
living in a racially mixed neighborhood but that both mothers would 
be afraid to mention this to Mr. U. because they would be afraid of his 
violent reaction. The mothers might put pressure on Mrs. U., however; 
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once her mother told her (when the U.’s were living in another mixed 
neighborhood), “But of course I can’t come to visit you any more if you 
insist on living in such a place.” 

Mr. U. managed one of a series of retail stores his father-in-law owned. 
Mr. U. had one year of college. The U.’s had four daughters, ages one, 
three, five and seven. 


A white “standpatter” of special interest is Mr. V., longtime presi- 
dent of the neighborhood Civic Association. Although this organiza- 
tion still considered itself a going concern in 1956, to the outsider it 
seemed to have lived only to the time when Negroes moved into 
Mr. B.’s house. 


Mr. V. Mr. V. was in his seventies but vigorous and alert. For a brief 
period in his life he was a leading political figure in the City of Detroit. 
Outside Mr. V.’s law office was a room-size American flag, a framed copy 
of the Bill of Rights, two pictures of Abraham Lincoln and one picture of 
George Washington. The office itself was one of a suite, nice, but not really 
elegant. Mr. V. told the interviewer that he could have exactly 30 minutes 
but after that amount of time Mr. V. indicated an interest in discussing 
the subject of race further. 

The interview began with a long statement by Mr. V. concerning his 
philosophy of race relations. He said that his life-long observations had 
convinced him that in the future there would be only one issue of vital 
importance to Americans: Rural-urban, Protestant-Catholic, Democrat- 
Republican and other differences would fade and the only real issue will 
be the struggle between Negroes and whites for control of America. He 
elaborated his anti-Negro views with rather stereotypic arguments. He 
charged that Negroes tend to mass together and therefore become danger- 
ous; later he said that Negroes are the only people in the world who reject 
their own kind and exert every effort to become a part of another people’s 
(white’s) society. 

Mr. V. said that real estate values had held up very well in Mayer Park 
after the Negroes moved in but that they would fall when the neighborhood 
became really “broken.” He thought only two or three Negro families lived 
on Frank Street and was shocked when the interviewer stated that at least 
12 families were there. He said that he had had no trouble with the Negroes 
who moved in and had in fact seen very little of them. He believed other 
white people might move into the area but only if the white sellers reduced 
their prices and made it economically desirable to move into Mayer Park; 
he recalled one white seller took $14,000 for his house in order to sell it to 
a white person when he could easily have obtained 18 or 20 thousand from 
a Negro. As for himself, Mr. V. said he would stay on Frank Street because 
he was too old to move and because, “I won't let the damn Niggers chase 
me out of my home.” 

Mr. V. said that many of his friends criticized him for his anti-Negro 
views and some even tried to convert him to their way of thinking. How- 
ever, he said, “I don’t give a damn what others think; I am simply being 
smarter and more honest than they are.” 
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Mr. V. said that the Civic Association did its best to keep Negroes 
out of Mayer Park. It had public meetings, attempted to unify the white 
residents, helped white sellers get white buyers, and arranged for the 
transfer of Dr. A.’s house to a white person. (Mr. V. lived a few houses 
from Dr. A.’s former house.) It tried to reason with Mr. B. “But there was 
really nothing we could do. The Supreme Court decision on covenants was 
an unfortunate and terrible thing.” Mr. V. had no program for the Asso- 
ciation for then or in the future. He said that some people wanted Negroes 
in the Association but he did not. 


SUMMARY AND Discussion 

At the time of the interviews in 1956, Victor Street had only six 
white families left. In the 52 (of 101) residences in which interviews 
were obtained on Frank Street Negroes were found in 12. Eleven 
others were sold or in the process of being sold, presumably to Negroes 
(although one heard now and then of a prospective white buyer, 
usually an Orthodox Jew.) Thirteen white families said they didn’t 
know whether they would move or not, and 16 claimed they were 
staying. 
The Whites Who Sold 

In the past, researchers have found large percentages of white 
people (80 percent in some samples ) favor the maintenance of racially 
segregated neighborhoods. What proportion of the people on Victor 
and Frank Street had this preference prior to the time the neighbor- 
hoods underwent change is unknown but the data seem to indicate 
that it was the commonly held attitude of the whites in those two 
areas. Also, organizations representing at least some property owners 
in the neighborhoods were dedicated to maintaining the color line. 

Other studies have found white people to have left changing neigh- 
borhoods for many reasons, among them, fear of loss of property values, 
loss of social status, fear of intimacy (interracial dating, marriage, etc. ), 
fear of increased crime and of general neighborhood decline and a 
dislike for being in the minority. The white people interviewed in 
this study were aware of these possible reasons and added others. 
Also to be remembered is that this study was made in a period of 
economic prosperity when many Americans were seeking newer homes 
and “a better way of life.” For these reasons alone, many old residents 
would have left Victor and Frank Streets; old urban neighborhoods 
with old houses do not fit the American conception of a Dream Home. 

With the white people who sold to Negroes, the mechanisms of 
social control designed to maintain the segregated neighborhood were 
more subtle than dramatic. An important fact: The white people in 
those areas who wanted to maintain the color line held very few cards; 
maintenance of the color line depended more on the agreement among 
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whites that an all white neighborhood was desirable than it did on 
control. When consensus no longer existed, control was attempted but 
proved ineffectual and the neighborhoods changed peacefully. There 
were many factors in this lack of effectiveness (or even energy) of 
the social control, but two deserve highlighting: (1) The general cul- 
tural expectation in Detroit is that neighborhoods (other people's 
neighborhoods) will change, and the courts, law, police, community 
organization and other forces are overtly committed to the rights of 
Negroes to buy homes where they will; (2) The property owners 
associations in the two areas were very poorly organized and poorly 
led. Civic associations elsewhere have demonstrated an ability, given 
the desire to block racial change in housing (which both of the asso- 
ciations herein studied had), to at least delay this change. Their 
methods often are unique and quite resourceful (in at least one De- 
troit neighborhood all homes must be bought and sold through the 
civic association, not by individuals) and although they seem to be 
fighting a losing battle they display energy and ingenuity lacking in 
the Frank Street and Victor Street groups. 

Dr. A.’s desire to sell was controlled by the fact that realtors 
wouldn't sell to Negroes (and whites weren't buying at his price), 
and by purchase and re-sale of the house by the Civic Association. 
When a real estate agent was found who would sell to Negroes (and 
did) the neighbors seem to have attempted control via acts of un- 
friendliness and even hostility. Depending on how much credence is 
given the report of one of the friendly neighbors, there may even have 
been threats and property damage (a broken window ) directed at the 
doctor. Dr. A. found support against this control in at least this one 
friendly neighbor, by hiring an armed guard (one respondent said), 
and by leaving quickly for the military service. 

The social control attempted against Mr. B.’s action was a visit by 
a committee from the Civic Association (an attempt to “reason” with 
him), open displays of hatred by the neighbors, phone calls, and 
perhaps even letters and threats. His reply was to hate the neighbors 
in return. The big factor was that his reference group was not his 
neighborhood community but a group of people who might be ex- 
pected to support, not condemn, his action in selling his house to the 
highest bidder. 

The reference group concept is especially interesting in relation to 
the behavior of the C.’s. With a long and sentimental history on 
Victor Street, Mrs. C. saw her neighbors comprising her reference 
group, while her husband, without commitment to these neighbors, 
viewed his behavior in reference to another group of people. A pic- 
ture of strong family disagreements was displayed in relation to the 
real estate transaction and of a lingering ambivalence on the part of 
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Mrs. C. The social control exerted against her proposed sale consisted 
of a refusal of one real estate agent to sell the house to Negroes, some 
overt scolding by one of the neighbors, a possible breaking of relations 
altogether by another neighbor, and some statements of incredulity 
(“you won't really sell to Negroes, will you?” ) on the part of still other 
neighbors. Certainly other factors supported the selling action of the 
C.’s. Mrs. C.’s reply to control was to get another agent, to argue 
with the neighbor who openly condemned her (the familiar argument: 
If I don't sell to Negroes someone else will) and to try through dis- 
cussion to get support from the neighborhood as a whole. 

Neighborhood gossip about the desire to be violent (throw stones ) 
against whites who sell to Negroes, casual remarks from neighbors, 
neighbors staring at prospective Negro buyers, and her son’s remark 
about the undesirability of selling to Negroes were the measure of 
control exerted against Mrs. D. However, her low consensus with 
almost anything the neighbors valued and her relative isolation from 
the forces of control made Mrs. D.’s selling action highly probable. 

By the time the E.’s sold, almost no social control was exerted 
against such sales. As leaders in the neighborhood, the neighbors 
necessarily composed their reference group. 

Even less control could be exerted against the F.’s and G.’s. The 
F.’s sold to achieve the American Dream of suburban life. They really 
had had very low agreement with the interests of the neighborhood. 
The G.’s seem to have sold to improve their housing somewhat, but 
perhaps it was mainly to avoid falling property values they expected 
when Negroes moved into the area. The lingering guilt (if it was) 
in Mr. G. seems to indicate that in selling his house on Frank Street 
to Negroes he achieved a certain amount of revenge on his neighbors 
and did an economically wise thing but violated his own belief that 
one really should not sell to Negroes. 

The interviews with white sellers who were among the first to 
“break” a neighborhood color line showed that they cannot easily be 
categorized as all leaders, all isolates, all marginal people, all family 
people, all lacking in family ties, all upward mobile people, or in 
any other neat category, although elements of these and other im- 
portant characteristics were present. It seems obvious that not all of 
these people were non-conformists in a psychological sense (people 
who find emotional reward in behaving in ways other people do not 
expect them to behave ), although their behavior in selling to Negroes 
was non-conformist in a sociological sense (it was not what is usually 
expected of Detroit’s white property holders ). 


The Negroes Who Bought 


Not only fear of violence (which has occurred in some attempts at 
racial mixture in neighborhoods) but also rumors of more subtle (and 
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often legal) reactions against Negro color-line breakers serve to make 
Negroes hesitate to move into an otherwise desirable house in a here- 
tofore all-white area (to say nothing of the fear of loneliness and the 
need to leave previously supportive social relationships). Fear of 
police persecution, poor city services, and “accidental” acts against 
person or property might deter many Negroes from taking action such 
as was taken by the Negroes interviewed in this study. 

Actually, however, very little reaction or control of an overt nature 
was exerted against the Negroes studied. Further, these Negroes were 
people, who, by experience, training, and other supports (such as 
knowing the law, being high status people, etc.), could easily combat 
minor and subtle social controls. 

The Negroes who moved onto Frank and Victor Streets were people 
who might be expected to minimize unpleasant discriminations against 
them. They so much wanted to establish normal family and neighbor- 
hood life in their new homes that they might be expected to fail to 
tell interviewers about some unpleasantnesses and to maximize the im- 
pression that everything was very fine. The problems involved in hav- 
ing white interviewers and Negro respondents also were recognized. 

It is interesting that the Negroes who early moved onto Victor and 
Frank Streets showed no signs of wanting to live near each other; they 
settled in different blocks, even after houses became available in all 
blocks. No evidence was found that Negroes living next door made a 
certain house any more or less desirable to the Negro purchaser in a 
racially mixed neighborhood. Also, there seemed to be almost no 
relationships among the specific Negroes prior to moving onto Frank 
Street (no data are available for Victor Street); that is, a Negro did 
not often move onto Frank Street because a Negro friend had moved 
there. Further, once there, the Negroes did not seem especially 
friendly with each other. 

Another generalization about the Negroes who were interviewed 
in this research project is that they definitely believed in the improve- 
ment of their homes and yards. White people who “know” that neigh- 
borhoods will deteriorate when Negroes move in would find these 
examples difficult to explain. In fact, some white respondents in this 
study complained that their new Negro neighbors were too demand- 
ing of good behavior by their children, too compulsive about the 
upkeep of their homes and yards, and too polite and proper in their 
social relationships. 

With respect to attempted social control by whites to discourage 
Negro buyers, the J.’s had a window broken but felt it might have 
been an accident. Mrs. J. stayed in the house most of the time and 
avoided any possible anti-Negro reactions; Mr. J. was a pleasant 
fellow, a lawyer and accustomed to demonstrating his leadership and 
abilities in predominantly white social settings. Mrs. J., a former 
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policewoman and lawyer-to-be also had some special preparation 
against being intimidated by rumors, threats or a show of force. 

The J.’s, K.’s, and L.’s demonstrated the importance of social class 
as a concept. Those people (as well as others) did not fit the common 
stereotype of a Negro found among whites. They were strongly middle 
class in their values and educational and occupational preparations. 
Mr. K. also was prepared by youthful experience and by his occupa- 
tion to resist any possible attempts at control against his moving onto 
Victor Street. Unfriendly stares from neighbors, a feeling of being 
shut-out of social interaction, white people checking on their block 
meeting (but not joining it), their children the butt of violence by 
other children, poor service from the City’s rubbish collection depart- 
ment and a bombardment throughout the neighborhood of For Sale 
signs might have discouraged other Negro buyers, but would have 
less effect on the K.’s. Mrs. L. emphasized the social class factor and 
showed that Negroes may behave in a manner which strikes white 
peole as being anti-Negro. Mrs. L., in fact, used as one of her chief 
reference groups (or at least reference individuals) white people who 
were known to be very anti-Negro. Her personality and experience 
also made her a likely person to break social norms if they were 
restrictive to her self-interest. She was particularly desirous of having 
the interviewer think that no control had been exerted over her or 
her family but the fact that some whites had made their hostility 
obvious to her came out in the interview. 

By the time the M.’s and N.’s moved onto the scene there was prac- 
tically no semblance of control against the influx of Negroes. It seems 
likely that they would have been less able to resist control successfully 
because they were not as prepared by life for the role of norm-breaker. 
However, although not middle class and not in professions which gave 
support in their search for more equal roles, they did have some 
mechanisms of protection. The M.’s stayed by themselves and re- 
sembled their middle class neighbors in their aspirations concerning 
respectability (not having wild parties). The N.’s were certainly 
upward mobile and very sensitive to other people’s feelings; they 
were adjusters to white people’s ways, presumably, Mr. N. being an 
only Negro employee for many years. The interviewer felt that if the 
M.’s did not have financial resources undiscovered in the interview 
they might be an example of Negroes who bought more house than 
they could use and pay for; usual reactions to this condition are 
taking in roomers or losing the property (which often means a total 
loss since these homes usually sell on land contracts and the buyer has 
no equity until the contract is paid for entirely ). 


The Whites Who Chose to Stay 


The last white people remaining on Victor Street tended to be 
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like Mrs. P., old people with deep roots in the neighborhood and with 
no children living at home. One family of the last six had children,— 
preschool children who played at home,—and that family had made 
known that they would move when the first child reached school age. 
Other considerations supported Mrs. P.’s desire to stay in her Victor 
Street house, of course; she had little consensus with racial purity 
views with regard to housing, and the only forces of control which 
attempted to make her move (her doctor's recommendation, her 
sister's anti-Negro feelings and the fact that other white people had 
moved away from her) seem to have been counterbalanced easily by 
forces encouraging her to stay on Victor Street. The fact that the 
doctor said she should move (a medical, not a racial matter) provided 
her with an excellent socially acceptable excuse but she didn’t need 
an excuse. Although it is understandable that older people might not 
want to leave a neighborhood, Mrs. P. illustrated that one factor 
worked strongly against their staying on Victor or Frank Streets: The 
houses were old and two and three stories high, providing problems 
(heating, mobility, up-keep, etc.) which are particularly vexing for 
old folks. 

There were many other good reasons for staying in the racially 
mixed neighborhood. The cases show that some people simply realized 
that only on Frank Street or in an area similar to Mayer Park could 
they find so much housing at such a low price; they might prefer the 
new suburban developments but economy lay in staying in older 
neighborhoods. For others, the location, nearness to downtown, schools 
and religious centers argued for staying. 

A whole set of factors also support one’s decision to stay in a mixed 
neighborhood. Certainly it is considered a commendable thing by 
many intellectuals, liberals, and social reformers. The law supports 
this indirectly, as do many others of society’s institutions. (Within 
a year of the study both the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States and the General Council of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches made statements urging members to sup- 
port non-segregated housing practices. ) 

But the democratic ethic concerning equality is easier to subscribe 
to than to practice and even the most equality minded individuals in 
the study expressed some fears regarding the bi-racial housing situa- 
tion. To some the fear was of a social-sexual mixing of the young 
people, leading perhaps to marriage. Others feared the schools would 
become inferior when Negroes attended them (not that the Negroes 
had inferior children but the City might not staff and service the 
schools as well if Negroes were in them). Mrs. O. was not the only 
one to express concern about her children as Frank Street underwent 
change. White families with children were generally more apt to 
want to leave the neighborhood than were those without children. 
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Aside from the fear of intimacy and of poor schools parents some- 
times feared violence against their children by Negro children. It was 
more difficult at that time to find Negro child violence on Frank Street 
than it was to find Negro-white children at play with each other but 
at least one instance of violence involving a kaifing had been reported 
among the neighbors; whether true or not it served to enforce an old 
stereotype about Negroes. One mother said she took her sons and a 
lot of other local white boys aside and spoke to them: “I know you 
don’t know how to fight because you are Jews and Jews are not a 
fighting people; but you will just have to learn to protect yourself.” 
This amazing lesson was given about the time the Jews in Israel were 
demonstrating a particularly successful ability to make war. 

A factor working against the resolution of some whites to stay in 
the Frank Street neighborhood was that many of them felt they were 
alone in that resolution. “We would be the only white people left,” 
was heard several times. Neighborhood organization and spontaneous 
interaction did not seem to allow for communication among the 
“standpat” whites so that they could gain a united front. 

At the time of the interviews there were almost no pressures being 
exerted from inside Mayer Park against white people who had decided 
to stay there; that is, those whites who were moving were making no 
real effort to get other whites to move. (The very contagious quality 
of movings, however, probably induced others to move.) The pres- 
sures to move came largely from outside. Real estate men seemed to 
be one pressure on the whites who remained, and some of the whites 
reported being more than merely firm with these agents. Nothing else 
seemed to exert a force against Mr. R. staying, for instance. He was 
hostile enough to his Jewish neighbors and had enough experience 
living with Negroes before (an important factor among many of those 
who said they would stay—perhaps even the most important single 
factor in the changing neighborhood scene) that he surely could resist 
the pressure of a few real estate men. The S.’s were apt to stay on 
Frank Street because of their philosophy of race relations and of child 
rearing and because of the economic situation (cost too great for good 
housing elsewhere). However, there were somewhat more pressures 
upon them to move than upon the R.’s; added to the ever-eager real 
estate men was the pressure from their parents to get into an all-white 
area. 

The T.’s used as their reference group intellectuals such as the 
college professors in the neighborhood, and as long as this group stayed 
on Frank Street it seemed the T.’s would stay. Like the T.’s, however, 
this group might be expected to leave Frank Street if the schools 
deteriorated. Although they had children, the T.’s were not over- 
protective of them and might be able to define as normal child play 
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what some other parents would see as evidence of Negro aggression 
against their children. The T.’s, who were so proudly non-conformist, 
can be expected to gain social prestige by remaining on Frank Street 
long after many other white people left. (This explains the limits of 
their “non-conformity” . . . they seemed to be conforming to the ex- 
pectations of a group of liberal-intellectuals rather than not conforming 
at all.) 

The U.’s might also appear at first glance to be non-conformists. 
They could be expected to resist pressures from their white neighbors, 
friends, and families. They rejected their white neighbors as a refer- 
ence group and thought the neighborhood might improve as more 
Negroes moved in, but they recognized that the mothers of both Mr. 
and Mrs. U. were exerting some pressure on them to move. 








M-P PLANS AND PROJECTS 


First STUDENTs HAveE TuHirtTy-FirtH REUNION 


The first six Merrill-Palmer students, who came from Michigan 
Agricultural College in 1922, celebrated the thirty-fifth anniversay of 
that event at the School June 7. Maurine Dutt Barkley, Dorothy 
Yakeley Copland, Lilliam Grimm Frazer, Mary Ann Gilchrist, Belle 
Farley Murray and Mary Emily Ranney came to Detroit from North 
Carolina, Florida, Maryland, and Michigan. At a brief ceremony, the 
six were presented with citations and a key bearing the School crest. 

The occasion was planned as a “Founders’ Day,” and citations and 
keys also were presented to early members of The Merrill-Palmer 
Corporation: R. McClelland Brady, Lawrence K. Butler, Mrs. Archi- 
bald W. Diack, Dexter M. Ferry, Jr., Mrs. Willard Pope, Mrs. Fred- 
erick G. Ray, Mrs. Homer E. Safford. Of these, Mr. Butler, Mrs. Diack, 
Mr. Ferry and Mrs. Safford were present. 

A special honoree was Miss Mary E. Sweeny, dean of home eco- 
nomics at Michigan Agricultural College in 1922, who had been re- 
sponsible for the six students attending Merrill-Palmer. Later, she 
was a member of the Merrill-Palmer staff for twenty years, for much 
of that time as assistant director. Other guests were Dr. Marie Dye 
and Miss Thelma Porter, former and present deans of home economics 
at, now, Michigan State University. 

An interesting feature of the assembly was the presence of five 
nursery school “children,” now adults, who were in the first group in 
1922. The parents of eight children in the first nursery school group 
were also present. 

Following luncheon for the guests many of them remained for an 
afternoon program which interpreted the School's present program and 
its plans for future development. 

Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson Knapp, Director of the School, opened 
the Founders’ Day Program with these remarks: 

“Today is an important occasion for the Merrill-Palmer School. 
Founders’ Day, honors day and like significant occasions have long 
been established in the traditional academic institutions, but thus far 
Merrill-Palmer, being non-degree granting, has established no such 
custom. In 1955, the founding of the School was celebrated at its 35th 
Anniversary. Today becomes the first time in its history for the School 
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to honor especially a few of those individuals who have played a par- 
ticularly vital part in its development. 

The School from the beginning was a cooperative venture made 
possible by the foresight and energy of the first group of Trustees and 
Directors; by the first Director, Dr. Edna Noble White, whose vision 
and ability created a program almost unheard of at that time, yet 
which has continued to develop throughout the years; by a staff who 
were academically trained and very willing to participate in a new 
approach to education; by a cooperating college, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, now Michigan State University, the first in a long suc- 
cession, whose administrators and facuity could see a unique oppor- 
tunity for its students and were willing to take the step which 
deviated from the traditional college plan; by students who were 
courageous enough to be the first to leave their own familiar campus 
and to attend an institution which had no student body until they 
themselves became the first one; and, by parents who caught the sig- 
nificance of beginning a type of education for themselves and for their 
children hitherto relatively unknown. 

Many changes have occurred in that first group with the passage 
of time, but it is remarkable that today we have with us not only the 
first six students who were the entire class, but some of our Trustees, 
Directors, first Parents and first Children who participated in the 
School's beginning. None of the early staff could be here; Ellen Miller 
and Emma Henton LeBas live in England and Lila Skinner Grossman 
lives in Illinois.” 

New Lasoratory TEACHING COMMITTEE 

From earliest days, Merrill-Palmer has taught its students in 
“laboratories” composed of groups of persons with whom they work. 
Because of the importance of these teaching laboratories, the School 
sees a need to make their teaching function more consistent and sys- 
tematic. A Laboratory Teaching Committee has been organized, with 
W. Mason Mathews, Ph.D., as its chairman, within the Teaching Area. 
It plans to: 

1.) develop more consistent contacts with the undergraduate students. 
Two group meetings are being planned with each undergraduate 
group, so arranged that each group not only will meet by itself, 
but also with the incoming group (i.e., departing semester group 
with incoming term group) so the latter will have the benefit of 
the departing group’s observations regarding their laboratory ex- 
periences. 

hold discussion meetings with the teaching laboratories staff as 
often as necessary to communicate what each person is doing; 
how; and, to evaluate the effectiveness of the various approaches. 


bo 
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3.) provide meetings between teaching laboratory staff and staff who 
teach courses the subject matter of which is related to the labora- 
tories, for better coordination of the two. 


MERRILL-PALMER ADVISORY SERVICE 


From the beginning, Merrill-Palmer has provided advisory service, 
which has taken several forms in the 37 years of the School's history, 
as an educational channel through which members of the community 
can gain in mental and emotional health. Recently, the service has 
been loosely knit, without specific definition of its function in relation 
to the total School program. 

The Merrill-Palmer Advisory Service now is formally integrated 
with other programs, with the hope that a larger number of persons 
can be reached and that the Service will ultimately serve as a teaching 
unit for students. The present organization of the program must be 
regarded as tentative and experimental. 

The Advisory Service, to be more closely related to the Commu- 
nity Services area, will offer personal or group consultation with Mrs. 
Helen Sumner, staff psychiatric social worker, and with those of the 
School’s multidisciplinary staff whose specialized fields are best 
adapted to meet the immediate inquiry or request for help. 

In general, those using the Service will neither want nor need to 
become involved in long-term programs but will need information on 
specific, well-defined problem areas and be able to utilize this kind of 
education effectively. In instances in which more intensive help seems 
indicated, appropriate referral will be made. 

One of the major goals of the new program will be to develop, 
for staff as well as students, the skills required in limited, short-term 
guidance. 


NEw PROGRAM IN COMMUNITY LIFE 


Merrill-Palmer has, historically, been interested in the community 
because of the close relation between the home and family and the 
community. This fall a new teaching program is being inaugurated 
in community life, for graduate students. The program, consisting of 
both course and field work, will prepare students for community 
leadership roles on a professional basis. The program will also include 
some Detroit research projects and be characterized by a combined 
social work and the more academic social science approach. Dr. 
Richard K. Kerckhoff will head the new teaching program. 


New CoMMunlItTy PROJECTS 


The Committee on Community Projects completed the 1956-57 
school year with three new projects scheduled to begin in October. 
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The first, in conjunction with the Family Life Education Division of 
the Berkly (Michigan) Board of Education, consists of two workshops 
in leadership education, one for parents to be led by Dr. Catherine 
Steltz and one for eachers to be led by Dr. Mason Mathews. Each 
group will have six weekly meetings. 

The second project is a six-meeting workshop for 30 members of 
the church school teaching staff of the Central Methodist Church, 
Detroit. The focus will be upon child development and adult-child 
relationships. The leaders will be Mrs. Helen Sumner and Dr. Mar- 
jorie Sanger. 

The third project is in nutrition education, undertaken in coopera- 
tion with the Dearborn elementary school system, with two objectives: 
first, to influence the child to change poor food habits through nutri- 
tion education; second, to facilitate carry-over of better food habits 
into the home, through the participation of the parents in a nutrition 
education program in the school. To achieve these objectives, in the 
first semester a pilot project will integrate nutrition education into the 
fifth grade curriculum of Dearborn’s Salina School. Parent group meet- 
ings will also be held. During the second semester, Merrill-Palmer 
may assist in the expansion of the program to other grades. 

An additional project which has been favorably considered by the 
Committee and is in the initial planning stages, is in relation with 
the existing Dietetic Interns program. Its purpose is to facilitate the 
integration of the Merrill-Palmer program in the setting of the hos- 
pitals themselves. Both before and after the interns have their week’s 
experience at Merrill-Palmer, a series of discussions will be held at the 
School for the hospital staff. These discussion groups will be composed 
of Merrill-Palmer staff and the total dietary staffs of Henry Ford 
Hospital in Detroit and the University of Michigan Hospital in Ann 
Arbor. 


THE MERRILL-PALMER ASSOCIATION OF METROPOLITAN DETROIT 


The Merrill-Palmer alumni group in Detroit held its annual meet- 
ing May 16 in the form of a one-day seminar at the School. The 
seminar began with an afternoon session, at which Keith Osborn spoke 
on “Current Thinking in Early Childhood Education” and Dr. Kath- 
erine E. Roberts on “Current Thinking and Observations from the 
Infant Development Program.” After a tour of the School, the group 
had dinner in the cafeteria, reconvening for an evening meeting. Dr. 
David Smillie spoke on “The Development of Selfhood in the Child” 
and Dr. Dorothy Lee on “The Multi-disciplinary Approach at Merrill- 
Palmer.” The 75 members present apparently were greatly stimulated 
by the presentations, which were followed by questions. 

The terms of office of Maryellen Gould, Chairman, and Martha R. 
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Wendin, Recording Secretary, continue through the coming year. 
Elected were Lois Harwood, Vice-Chairman, and Grace Graveline, 
Treasurer. The executive board consists of four members from each 
decade of the School's life—the 20's, the 30’s, the 40’s, and the 50’s. 

The officers and board met a month later with Mr. Charles Brecht, 
Merrill-Palmer Development Campaign director, to discuss ways in 
which the Association could participate. Many interesting ideas were 
presented, and enough enthusiasm was engendered to call for the 
appointment of a committee to make further plans at meetings in 
July and in September. 
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Book Reviews 


PERSPECTIVES IN PERSONALITY THEORY. Henry P. Daird and 
Helmut von Bracken, Editors. Basic Books, 1957. 


The present volume has grown out of the Fourteenth International 
Congress of Psychology and represents in large part an attempt to 
present European personality theory to American psychologists. As 
an attempt to increase international understanding in this field and 
more specifically to reduce the parochialism of psychologists in the 
United States with regard to European psychologists, this book is 
welcome. It is unfortunate, as McLeod points out in a final note in 
this book, that psychologists from other parts of the world, including 
Russia, could not be represented here, but this omission hardly de- 
tracts from the worthwhile effort. 

The content of this book (and incidentally the printing also) is 
very disappointing, however. The material presented is essentially a 
confused and schematic reporting of characterological theories by 
European authors and the negative comments of Anglo-American psy- 
chologists on what they consider to be an unscientific and impractical 
approach to personality. One gets the feeling that the contributors 
are talking about theory to the point that the actual exposition of 
significant statements concerning personality theory is completely lost. 
McClelland comments in the concluding chapter, “The position taken 
in this chapter is that much of the current controversy about per- 
sonality is a waste of time, including perhaps my own rather naive 
attempt to simplify matters.” This book is, to a large extent, a con- 
troversy over differing points of view rather than an invitation to 
original or creative thinking. 

The first section of this book is written by Gordon Allport giving 
an overview of Continental and Anglo-American theories of person- 
ality. Allport summarizes in twenty pages what it takes the rest of 
the contributors four hundred pages to say. Continental theorists tend 
to view man as a totality, agentive in nature and essentially alone while 
Anglo-American theorists see personality as composed of parts and 
view man as reacting to the external environment and interacting with 
other human beings. 

The second section deals with reports of current theory in Germany, 
Switzerland, Britain, Italy, and France. These reports are the weakest 
section of a none-too-strong book since they fail to give any adequate 
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picture of the work being done in an emphasis upon documentation 
and a listing of authors. 


Part three deals with theory, per se, but even here, much of the | 
material deals with reports, critiques and defenses of the work of | 


others. Strangely there is only one article in the entire book on psy- 
choanalysis. It appears in this section (by Frenkel-Brunswick) and 
consists primarily of a defense of Freud’s work as scientifically valid. 
The papers in this section deal primarily with characterological ap- 
proaches of continental Europe. 

The fourth section is titled “Methodology” and contains two papers 
on a “projective” approach to personality and a defense by Wellek 
(of Germany) of a phenomenological approach to the understanding 
of personality. 

The fifth and final section consists of commentaries (by the Anglo- 
American side of the controversy) on the Continental approach of 
characterology and phenomenology. This section certainly clarifies the 
differences between the positivists and the phenomenologists but 
brings us no closer to the phenomenon under discussion—personality. 

“Perspectives in Personality Theory” is a very self-conscious at- 
tempt to communicate the basic differences in personality theorizing 
between Continental European and Anglo-American theorists. In its 
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self-consciousness it has failed to draw upon significant contributions | 
to personality theory and has focused rather on reports and critiques | 
about theory. I hope that there can be more fruitful ways of making — 


available the work of non-English speaking psychologists to those of 
us in England, Canada, and the United States. 


D. Smillie 


BLINDNESS IN CHILDREN. Miriam Norris, Patricia J. Spaulding, Fern 
H. Brodie. 173 pages. The University of Chicago Press, 1957. $3.00 


Miss Norris, authority on pre-school children who are blind, Miss 
Brodie, a social worker, and Miss Spaulding, a psychologist, have pre- 
pared a volume of meaningful material to educators, social! workers, 
medical people and others interested in professional longitudinal 
studies of pre-school children who are blind. Through their combined 
efforts and skill, they have been able to cooperatively observe, experi- 
ence, follow through, and present their findings in the writing of this 
book. 

The authors present an interesting study which is the result of a 
five year project concerning pre-school children who are blind. The 
study is specifically concerned with an “intensive group” consisting 
of sixty-six children. 
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The first part of the book discusses methods of research. Included 
in this part are findings of psychological tests which were administered 
to the children and qualitative studies that were formed. These chap- 
ters supply the reader with information which is not only enlightening 
but necessary in our present day since there is limited printed data 
on modern thinking and findings in the area of psychological studies 
of the blind. In the second chapter, dealing with psychological tests, 
the authors present results of their tests and, in addition, they make 
reference to earlier psychological findings dealing with both children 
who are “normal” and those who are blin:'. These comparisons are 
helpful to the reader in evaluating and explaining the findings of the 
authors’ study. A significant finding in the results of the psychological 
tests of the “intensive group” is the indication of favorable ratings for 
children who are blind as a result of retrolental fibroplasia and who 
have had proper opportunities for learning and for normal growth and 
development. The reader is also attracted by the comments and gen- 
eral expression of philosophy of the authors incorporated in the first 
part of the book. The experiences they encountered during the five 
year study support these comments and are valuable lessons for those 
concerned with children who are blind. 

One cannot over-estimate the importance of “opportunities for 
learning” which is a primary theme throughout the book. The authors 
express their feelings and findings of successful experiences in their 
work with blind children who develop normally in every respect as a 
result of such opportunities. They also indicate that the early months 
of a child’s life are the most important ones since the effect of what 
occurs at this time plays such a significant role in the later develop- 
ment of the child. Should nursery education be considered by a family, 
the authors strongly support regular nursery school training for blind 
children who have had favorable opportunities for learning. This is a 
commendable statement and deserves support. However, there are 
children who are blind who may not have the favorable opportunities 
for learning when they need them, either because of unfortunate family 
situations or lack of adequate trained staff to offer proper assistance 
at the right time or because of additional limitations other than vision. 
At such times specialized programs or personnel are important in pro- 
viding for some of the needs of these children and their families. For 
these reasons, early discovery and adequate assistance are important 
factors in the education and future of our blind children. Equally 
important is the opportunity to provide the proper type of training or 
placement which the child needs. Surveys and observations of edu- 
cators of our present day indicate that many of our blind children 
could be enjoying and profiting from regular class placement as could 
other blind children be profiting from special classes who remain at 
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home, or may be committed to institutions for the feeble minded. The 
authors mention the need for further study into such matters as: 


educational provisions for older blind children (in order to be 

assured that these children who have had proper pre-school oppor- 

tunities for learning attain maximum use of their abilities), 
research on children who are blind who have not experienced 
favorable opportunities for learning, 

recognition that some blind children committed to institutions for 

the mentally defectives might have progressed more favorably had 

they been provided with sufficient developmental opportunities. 

The second part of the book is devoted to six case studies. The 
studies are written in an easy to read manner. Some children were 
observed as early as six months, and continued observations at three 
month intervals were made by the project staff of this study. The 
descriptive and detailed information in the case studies answers some 
of the questions which might arise in the reader’s mind while reading 
the first part of the book. General developmental patterns, including 
physical, social and mental growth, are covered under each periodic 
observation. 

Included in these studies are children whose developmental pat- 
terns vary. Some of the histories consist of those children whose healthy 
personalities radiate from the written page and because of the circum- 
stances they encounter and are a part of, the reader finds satisfaction 
and pleasure to be informed of the delightful situation existing. With 
the information given regarding some of the unfortunate develop- 
mental patterns of others in this study, the reader is made aware of 
the need and importance of proper guidance and ample opportunities 
for learning that should be provided for children who are blind and 
for the families. We must keep in mind that because a blind child is 
retarded in performing a certain activity, he is not necessarily a men- 
tally retarded child, but rather one who has not had the opportunity 
to learn. 


Katherine G. Lymperis 
Consultant, Oakland County 
Board of Education 

1025 N. Telegraph 

Pontiac, Michigan 


THE PHYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. Arthur Jersild. Macmillan, 
New York, 1957. 438 pp. 


To the many readers and users of the fourth edition of Jersild’s 
Child Psychology his new book on adolescence will come as no sur- 
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prise. It is the logical extension of the earlier book and shares with 
it many of the same strengths and weaknesses. 

Jersild states in the preface to the Psychology of Adolescence that 
he has attempted to merge into one consistent account two differing 
approaches, one the normative material available on the adolescent 
period, the other the material upon the “inner life” or the develop- 
ment of self in adolescence. In general, this has been done with a 
high level of success. One of the chief strengths of the most recent 
edition of his book upon the child was the adoption of a consistent 
approach to the material of child development. It is this same weaving 
together of normative data and of material on self-development that 
gives his new book its special flavor and coherence of organization. 
An emphasis on the importance of self-understanding in the adult 
as the first step in his understanding of the child or adolescent appears 
in heightened form in this later book. 

Another strength which both books share in common is the general 
lucidity and easy writing style which have made Jersild’s texts popu- 
lar with over a decade of college students. Unfortunately, however, 
writers who make pleasant reading for a crop of undergraduates are 
sometimes apt to be taken to task by their colleagues for certain omis- 
sions—omissions that probably occur in part because in the interest 
of readability they may gloss over certain issues. Thus to the reviewer 
it seems that in both books Jersild is apt to treat controversial issues 
lightly, often presenting only one side or failing to identify the pro- 
tagonists in the controversy. Thus in a discussion of love and affection 
he presents at some length Goldfarb’s conclusions on maternal depri- 
vation but gives little regard to other approaches to the Goldfarb-type 
findings. In a somewhat similar way, fellow psychologists will probably 
object to the way in which upon occasion Jersild interweaves material 
from some of the most substantial research in the field of adolescent 
development, such as that of the Jones’, with popular writings, such 
as those of Lucy Freeman, without making clear to the student the 
probable differences in validity of the two accounts. 

And now for a look at the Psychology of Adolescence as compared 
with other texts in the field. By this comparison Jersild stacks up well. 
His book is more readable than most; its organization is clearcut; its 
point of view is consistent. For the most part it makes a satisfactory 
coverage of the important aspects of adolescent development. It pre- 
sents far less research material in detail than one will find in tests on 
this period by Horrocks, by Kuhlen, and by Hurlock. If a prize were 
given for the book with the smallest number of tables and figures— 
and some undergraduates might be glad to award such a prize—Jersild 
would probably receive it. Yet Jersild is clearly aware of the research 
in the area and it does appear in his bibliography and footnotes. It is 
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the reviewer's guess that this book will be a popular one with students. 
The more inquiring student, however, may become impatient of an- 
swers that sometimes seem too easy and wish instead for a book that 
presents controversial issues more squarely. 

A major lack which the reviewer has felt in Jersild’s book—a lack 
by no means peculiar to Jersild—is a treatment of changing cultural 
patterns in America and the possible impact of these changes upon the 
adolescent. For example, Jersild hardly mentions such changes as 
those in family size, child-rearing practices, technological advance, 
and economic prosperity, all of which may be assumed to have had 
major impact upon the quality of adolescent experience today as it is 
contrasted with that of the twenties and thirties, those decades in 
which was done much of the research we still quote today concerning 
adolescence. 

On the whole this latest book of Jersild’s has qualities of genuine 
merit. Its plea for aiding the adolescent in the development of self- 
understanding and of a productive concept of self is a bias that recom- 
mends it highly to the present reviewer. A careful study of its content 
can make a real contribution to a better understanding of the ado- 
lescent, an understanding which will be sorely needed by those under- 
graduates who may be expected to study this book as part of their 
preparation for becoming teachers, youth workers, and parents of the 
adolescents of the years to come. 


Susan W. Gray 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 12, Tennessee 


Book brief 


A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR SOCIAL CASEWORK. Eleanor 
E. Cockerill, Louis J. Lehrman, Patricia Sacks, Isabel Stamm. 2nd Ed. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1956. $1.50 


A schematic presentation of concepts underlying the theory and 
practice of social casework. In the sections regarding social philosophy, 
and the scientific basis of casework, application to the total field of 
social work and to other people-serving professions seems evident. This 
27-page effort to classify concepts inherent in practice merits com- 
mendation as a step towards greater professionalism. 
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